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LESSONS FOR FAITH IN A JOURNEY. 
BY REY. T. B. FOX, 
* 


A constant, living faith in the kind purposes of God and in man’s 
capacity for moral excellence is essential as the spring of a true life, a 
genuine, rational, cheerful and hopeful piety. We should therefore be 
always careful to quicken and invigorate such a faith: we should 
make even our recreations, our seasons of refreshment, contribute to its 
culture. As that faith relates to God, the grand and lovely scenes of 
creation should be made to increase our trust in his goodness. As it 
relates to man, every slight manifestation of a good heart, generous 
feeling and disinterested sympathy, every little benevolent word or be- 
neficent act, should deepen our confidence in human nature, our belief 
that the greatness of virtue may be the glory of every brother spirit. 

On a journey, to him whose eye is directed by a Christian desire to 
find the bright side of things, mere glances at the surface of society 
will discover intimations at least of latent good in human nature and 
human life, glimmering sparks that might be fanned into flames, rising 
as pure incense to Heaven. 

There is something,—it is not worth while to settle exactly how 
much,—there is something quite to the honor of humanity in those 
ordinary civilities, small kindnesses we continually meet with on excur- 
sions of pleasure, our summer journeys, as well as daily in the great 
and solemn journey to the grave and the world beyond. He must be 
an unskilled and unamiable traveller, who is not treated with much 
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good nature, courtesy and politeness on his way: for pleasant manners 
and pleasant words generally produce their like in return. 

True, when pride takes a tour, or self-indulgence goes abroad, or 
irritability makes an excursion, they are apt to have a hard time of it, 
even such as they have at home. But cheerfulness and a disposition 
to make the best of things almost always receive fair treatment. 
The man is not to be envied who is not, when he thinks of it, or 
when he goes much among his fellows, impressed with the large 
amount of good will in circulation. Where no malign passions are at 
work, where there is no rivalry or jealousy, no mean suspicion, no 
arrogance, and the human heart acts quietly but spontaneously, it shows 
itself in small matters a good heart. We are in the daily and hourly 
reception of little attentions from friends and acquaintances ; but such 
attentions strike us more when among strangers. 

Looking back over a journey of some length in which I met with 
multitudes in all conditions, I can hardly remember any exception to 
uniformly civil treatment. In this experience, of course, 1 am not 
singular: for, without doubt, all my readers might say the same thing. 
When you wanted a direction on your way it was readily given. When 
you sought for information, you receifed it at once. When in any 
difficulty or perplexity, help was generously offered. Possibly you 
were the recipients of even greater kindness. In some hour of serious 
danger, you found the stranger at your side making himself at once 
your friend: and though you may never see him again, you have 
reason to remember his sympathy. Your observation also has been 
like your experience. You have seen civility like oil counteracting the 
friction of society. You have seen among the poor and uneducated, 
the expression of generous feeling. 1 shall not soon forget one instance 
of the gleaming out of emotion and pity where it was least to be 
expected. In a mean tavern, two coarse men, men whose habits of life 
were rough and debasing, were talking of the bright, young girl who 
fell from the precipice at Niagara twe summers since to meet an awful 
death at the moment joy was high in her heart. Their tones were 
subdued and tender; they spoke with emotion, and their words were all 
delicate and respectful; and I felt as 1 listened, that compassion and 
fraternal affection could not be wholly crushed out in any human being. 
You may say such things are mere trifles, and so they are in compari- 
son With other and greater things. But these trifles are very numzrous 
in the crowded thoroughfares of the world: and taken together they 
ate witnesses not to be despised. ‘The man who cannot find them, or 
finding cannot appreciate them, had better look to himself, for it is he, 
and not his brethren, who is ceasing to be worthy of respect. Some 
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miserable falsehood has spread a film over his eye; some cold self- 
ishness has chilled his heart. By becoming debased himself, he has 
lost faith in the excellence of others: for, through all the wickedness 
and corruption and vice on earth, there are still running numberless 
little currents of good feeling for our daily refreshment. We get the 
helping hand, the pleasant smile and the friendly word almost every 
hour—get them too from strangers. Even mere conventional polite- 
ness is significant: if not a reality itself, it grows out of a reality. 
Were all good social dispositions put out in the soul, the outward ex- 
pression of them would also cease. I am not then referring to a slight 
matter, when I point to the commonest civility as some proof of good 
in man. The amount of such civility is large, though its quality may 
not be very rich. You can, moreover, discover it everywhere, if you 
have an affinity for it, that is, if you are a civil person yourself. 
Generally it will be given in exchange by high and low for your own 
. manifestations of courtesy. And as it greets us so constantly and uni- 
versally, why not receive it and value it for what it is, a real, though 
slight evidence that human nature deserves respect ; has in its constitu- 
tion capacity for high excellence. 

Again, how much of* good is visible in the strength and endurance of 
human affections, and that too under circumstances where we might 
expect them to give way—be turned to bitterness and despair. It were 
easy, as it is common, to verify this remark, by entering the houses of 
those comfortably provided for, and discoursing there of the love that 
never wearies. But its strongest confirmations come from other 
sources. I have seen those who toiled hard for the scantiest livelihood, 
who were shut out from refinements and luxuries: and it was beautiful 
in these low and obscure places, yes, sometimes in near cornpanionship 
with ignorance and vice, to observe hearts still beating warm and true, 
with devoted tenderness; fraternal and filial and parental attachments 
binding kindred close together, and making their hard and rough exist- 
ence smooth and smiling. Some reader may remember a fine passage 
in the notes on this country of a popular writer, whose fine spirit of 
humanity is his conspicuous and all-redeeming trait as an author, in 
which he speaks of the group of emigrants he chanced to meet 
on board a steamboat. ‘“ Looking round upon these people,” he says, 
“ far from home, homeless, indigent, wandering, weary with travel and 
hard living; and seeing how patiently they nursed and tended their 
young children; how they consulted ever their wants first, then half 
supplied their own; what gentle ministers of hope and faith the 
women were ; how the men profited by their example; and how very, 
very seldom even a moment’s petulance or harsh complaint broke out 
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among them ; I felt a stronger love and honor of my kind come glowing 
on my heart, and wished to God there had been many atheists in the 
better part of human nature there, to read with me this simple lesson in 
the book of life.’ To the truth of this picture, who cannot to some 
extent bear witness from personal observation? and to the noble wish 
with which it closes, who will not respond ? Atheists in the better part 
of human nature! How can there be any such atheists, when, not 
seldom, but quite frequently, acts of neighborly kindness, deepest and 
most untiring love, a patience that shames the pitiful discontent of luxu- 
ry, may be seen in the very centre of penury and rags. The mother 
rejoicing over her poor infant as a blessing, and ministering to it as her 
greatest treasure, in a state of destitution where one would suppose it 
could only be regarded as a burden and a grief. Atheist in the better 
part of human nature! How can there be any such, when the larger 
portion of most crowded communities is composed of the poor who have 
to struggle with hardships the least of which would make the self- 
indulgent scoffer of his race wince and whimper: and who are bound 
together and kept from crime and despair almost solely by the force of 
the natural affections. Atheist in the better part of human nature! 
How can there be any such, whilst love lingers in its deathless attach- 
ments, and disinterestedness in a single human bosom. If ever indigna- 
tion with ourselves or with others were a virtue, it would be when we 
or they can be so partial as to overlook, because of the degradation and 
sins of men, the sunshine of the heart that will leave hardly a single 
spot on earth dark and desolate. Let any one who doubts the worth 
of humanity, as he goes on his daily walks, or as he moves abroad 
among his fellows, seek for the manifestations of the better part of hu- 
man nature, and he will find them numerous enough and beautiful 
enough to make him blush for his ungenerous scepticism. The virtues 
of the poor, the ignorant and neglected poor, growing up among many 
weeds, on barren and stony soil where you would least think of looking 
for the fruits of goodness, these virtues if I may call them so, that are 
almost involuntary and spontaneous productions of the soul, are they not 
numerous, and do they not tell how rich are the seeds of excellence 
planted in every bosom? He is the poverty-stricken, starving beggar, 
who cannot see this truth, though he be clothed in purple and fine linen 
and fare sumptuously every day. 

Once more. The varied operations of philanthropy are another evi- 
dence of good in the world. Compared with what might be done and 
ought to be done by benevolence, little is yet done. Still it is hard to 
get beyond the limits of the deeds of charity, hard to find men gathered 
together without finding also signs of interest in the welfare of the 
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suffering, and this is the fact among those widely opposite in opinions 
and customs. The spirit of humanity, thank God, cannot be shut up 
in any one creed or church, cannot be kept a dweller in any one land. 
There is now hardly a single form of distress for which alleviation is 
not provided. The aged, the poor, the ignorant, the sick, the insane, 
the widow and the fatherless, find some friends everywhere. There 
is not a more cheering sign of the progress of true views of the 
equality of men, or of the humane spirit of the Gospel, than the active 
exertion of philanthropy in all directions. This exertion may be 
accompanied with much error and not be wise in all the measures 
through which it acts: still it is a strong and hopeful movement, 
growing out of good and tending towards good. The existence of 
charity is visible by the edifices it rears side by side with those built 
to serve the ends of commerce, to meet the caprices of luxury. I might 
fill pages with sketches of benevolent institutions: but a few prominent 
cases are all that need be named. I go into a Catholic nunnery, an 
unnatural establishment, founded on a wholly false idea of the Gospel, 
with which I can have no sympathy. I find there a hospital and an 
asylum, where the sick poor and the deserted children are received 
and sedulously cared for, nursed, watched, instructed, without money 
and without price. In another street hard by, I come to a school of the 
English Church for orphans. In a city I leave monuments raised in 
honor of bloody victories; and, for a contrast, in a village a few miles 
off I meet with a pillar surmounted by a cross, to commemorate the 
conversion of the whole of that little community to strict temperance. 
The day has not long been reckoned with time past when those de- 
prived of reason were deemed incurable, and consigned to the jail or 
the prison-like mad-house, to have their madness grow more and more 
horrible. And now, to name no other cases, in five out of six States 
I have visited, the only palaces are retreats for the insane, from which 
a majority of the inmates come forth clothed in their right mind. Add 
to these well-known cases the spread in all directions of free schools, 
the growing distaste for war even among military men, the constant 
sympathy expressed for the slave, and the fact that running through 
conversation in all public places and conveyances is much good and 
true talk, to say the least of it, about the removal of evil and suffering 
from the world: add these things, and surely we must admit there is 
not a little of benevolence among men. These evidences of good 
feeling, so numerous and so beautiful, how they reprove a man that 
lives to himself alone, whose indolence or self-partiality or avarice per- 
suades him that he may safely and honorably pour his contempt upon 
his fellow-men, or refuse to make sacrifices in their behalf. Some how 
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or other, in spite of all that scoffing and hard-hearted worldlings or 
severe and denunciatory religionists tell us about human weakness, 
selfishness and depravity, brotherly love is doing something in this 
world of ours, is leaving marks of its benign presence in every village 
and city and thoroughfare. Almost everywhere, when wounded hu- 
manity falls by the way half-dead, though priest and Levite and crowds 
of others pass by on the other side, the good Samaritan is generally 
near at hand to begin, if not thoroughly to finish the work of mercy. 
Now whilst this is undeniably a fact, must we not have honor for man 
as a being by no means altogether bad? Until they can show us how 
pure selfishness moves to the doing of disinterested deeds—deeds 
which are to it an expense and no gain—the libellers of humanity must 
allow us to believe that man has in him the element of philanthropy. 
Still further. It must increase our respect for the human soul when 
we observe how universally and strongly active is the religious senti- 
ment. If the spirit of man seeks, though it be with an uncertain or 
misdirected flight, still if it seeks at all the Infinite Spirit, then it is a 
sacred thing, not to be despised in ourselves or in others. And what 
fact is more striking to the observing traveller than the universality of 
worship? Rude and superstitious or connected with false doctrine is 
oftentimes the expression of devotion; very various are the ways in 
which men seck their God: yet it is hard to find a place without an altar, 
or an altar without a sacrifice of some sort. Go in imagination to two or 
three very different scenes, scenes you may have actually visited, to see 
proof of what] say. You are ina Romish cathedral with a congrega- 
tion of some thousands: the walls are hung with pictures ; a rude co- 
Jossal figure of the crucified Saviour is fastened to one of the galleries ; 
the altars are richly but gaudily decorated; the groups of priests are 
arrayed in their gorgeous attire, and prayers are chanted in a dead 
language. Much here seems to you like mummery, and you wonder, 
perhaps, that such hollow pomp and childish ceremony can move any 
with other than feelings of disgust. Yet look around on the multitude, 
and beneath all that shocks and displeases, you can perceive ¢here is 
worship. You go but a short distance and enter a small plain room in 
a dwelling-house. You are in a congregation of those of your own 
faith, able as yet to obtain only rude accommodation. Here is no 
pomp, no ornament; here is only the greatest simplicity: yet here in 
this earnest, though little company of fellow-believers is worship. 
Next you enter another church, with its organ and liturgy and minister 
clad in flowing robes. His hearers are a regiment of hard-featured, 
stern-looking troops. It seems to you a strange incongruity, perhaps 
as an impious mockery, that soldiers should march with measured tread 
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and martial music and the implements of war into the temple where is 
or ought to be repeated the pacific message of the Prince of Peace. 
Yet the very inconsistency shows how natural is worship. Again you 
wend your way to still another consecrated edifice. There you listen 
to strange doctrines,—strange at least in your ears. God is represented 
asa being of wrath, demanding that the innocent shall atone for the 
guilty ; man is described as a creature by nature wholly depraved, and 
the fear of hell is urged as the great motive for seeking heaven. 
With such dogmas you have little sympathy. But they are not all you 
can hear. Better things are there to meet your spiritual wants: and 
there also is, once more, the fact of worship. If you are not yet satis- 
fied, you can continue your march; you can visit the camp-meeting, 
where, amidst the shouts of fanaticism, goes up praise and adoration ; 
or you can sit with the still assembly of the Friends, and know there is 
reverence in the voiceless and profound silence ; or you can stand with 
the missionary before the congregation of the children of the forest, and 
behold how they too offer prayer to the Great Spirit. In short, wander 
where you may, this indestructible fact of worship, from the soul of man 
to his Creator, is everywhere present. And with it, let me add, within 
the boundaries of christendom, is also observable another fact. Not- 
withstanding all corruptions of Christianity, notwithstanding the mul- 
tiplicity of sects, notwithstanding the bitterness of controversy, still in 
all churches, is the simple story of the life of Jesus told, and the perfect 
example of Jesus held up for imitation. Now whilst these things remain, 
who can doubt the depth and the strength of the religious sentiment, 
who can ask, Who will show us any good in man? 





THE GIFTED IN PRAYER. 
BY REV. RUFUS ELLIS. 


Why are we not all gifted in prayer? In ordinary cases, what hinders 
the formation of devotional habits, the growth of the spirit of prayer ? 
Why are men, otherwise estimable, men of virtue, of moral earnest- 
ness, ever so ready to neglect this duty, to undervalue this privilege of 
communion? Why do so many hearts remain cold, whilst the fire of 
God is falling from Heaven, all around them? It may be replied, Men 
are not constituted alike, their temperaments differ, the sentiment of de- 
votion is naturally stronger in some than in others ;—the phrenolo- 
gist may tell us that the organ of veneration is larger in some brains 
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than in others, and so on. But this will not serve. This cannot be re- 
garded as a sufficient explanation. It cannot be that God has created 
any child without a capacity for devotion, for returning through prayer 
to Him, in whom we live and move and have our being. Between 
men there are differences of degree, but not of kind, in respect to this 
matter. We would not believe, even upon testimony of the senses, that 
every man is not formed to commune with God; rather than admit 
such a conclusion, we should discredit the evidence of the senses. We 
must have a better answer. No one is incapable of praying and of 
giving thanks with satisfaction and profit. The possibility of com- 
munion and the efficacy of prayer must be recognised. We are all 
familiar with the plain testimony to these great truths, which reason, 
revelation, and pious experience unite in bearing. The Bible lies 
open before us, and its lessons upon this subject are plain to every 
mind. Were we to undertake the removal of difficulties and doubts 
about this matter, we should probably suggest thoughts that would be 
strange to most of our readers, and perhaps create a sad intellectual con- 
fusion. But if we understand this matter aright, whence our spiritual 
poverty,—why is the flame of devotion so ofien allowed to die out? 
An answer occurs to us, which is at once. sufficient and practical. It is 
this. We do not continue in prayer, and watch in the same. We do 
not cherish the spirit of piety, as we do cherish the various spirits of 
worldliness. Hence the one pines, whilst the others grow strong. 

Perhaps there are a very few persons, who have not, at some happier 
season, during some better, brighter hour, been affected by a deep de- 
sire towards God. Is there one who has not been drawn, for a brief 
moment at least, to that dear Father of the spirit?—one who has not 
realized that in Him we live, that He alone is our strength and joy? 
Such moments are the most important seasons in our lives. Then 
prayer is a reality—then prayer is a relief. Then itis good and 
pleasant, yes, blessed to pray. Are we not sure at such times, that we 
shall never neglect the office,—that we shall never be practically faith- 
less, that we shall never be cold and formal, that we shall offer an un- 
ceasing prayer, morning and evening, and at noon-tide, in the intervals 
of business, and between the watches of the holy night? We believe 
that we are describing a very common experience. Those who are 
ordinarily accounted cold and undevout, have shared it. They who 
are ordinarily doubtful, hesitating, men of little faith, have shared it. 
Whether in joy or in gloom, we have all approached God. 

Now if it be asked, why these holy emotions are not again and 
again experienced, until the habit of the soul has become devout, the 
simple answer is, that we will not do for ourselves so much, no, not 
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half so much, as God does for us. It happens, sometimes in His kind 
providence, that we are drawn unto Himself; almost without our own 
agency, we cannot tell how, we give to Him all the praise. And we 
should learn that at such seasons we are invited to seek the Being, who 
first seeks us, to go to Him in prayer, even when He does not power- 
fully move and loudly call,—to train the youthful soul, to nourish the 
mind and heart with those truths which impart vigor to the sentiment of 
piety. When we have felt the love of God, in any measure, we have 
received the first lesson in prayer, and we are bound to practise it. 
Heaven has been opened above us, and we must struggle and struggle, 
until the hill has been surmounted. The untrained soul will not enjoy 
communion with God. It is too elevated, too noble an exercise that 
skill and success should be lightly, with no toil and trouble attained. 

We are tempted to neglect prayer, if the spirit is not disposed to the 
exercise ; thus we are left in a low state of being; worldly objects take 
and retain possession of the mind. We cannot pray, for it is irksome, 
and laborious, and we dread formality :—we fear lest we shall sin 
with our lips. Yet surely we can meditate, we can read the living, 
kindling words of Scripture, we can hold communion with saints, with 
men of prayer, we can recite a sacred poem, or ask for a sacred 
melody, these things we can do and we must do, if we would not con- 
tinue forever puny spiritual creatures, practically separated from God, 
who is, in fact, though we do not realize it, nearer to us than any other 
being. If there be a reader who has tried to become devotional, faith- 
fully tried, tried as men try to become rich, famous, learned, and yet 
failed, to him we do not address ourselves, we commend him rather to 
God, whose ways are past finding out, and who sometimes delays his 
coming for a season, that He may be revealed in the end with greater 
glory. But we are sure that there is none such. We confidently ask, 
Have you trained your soul to devotion? Have you made this a part of 
your daily work? Have you given time and thought to it? 

We have no right to look for success in any other course. God has 
placed our souls in our own keeping. Men are indeed fond of saying 
that prayer is a gift. We are misled by the phrase. The sentiment of 
piety is, no doubt, stronger in some natures than in others, yet all must 
and all can learn to pray. Learn, we say, and this implies that we are 
not, at the outset and immediately, skilful, that our first attempts will be 
feeble and imperfect and labored, that our thoughts will be poor and 
our speech slow. Learn, we say, and to learn is laborious; we are 
disposed to fancy difficulties, to talk of impossibilities, to decline the 
effort. He only can love to pray who is habitually devout, who has 
accustomed his unwilling, halting spirit to walk in that air of glory, to 
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gaze upon objects invisible to the eye of flesh. Day after day, year 
after year, the musician touches the same notes and sweeps the same 
strings. He is not dissatisfied, if he cannot in a day or a year 
call forth the sweetest sounds. He patiently exercises himself, as a 
mere learner, he does not expect to be skilful, he patiently submits to 
drudgery, for he appreciates the great result. And shall he do less 
who would make melody in his heart unto the good God, the Author of 
concord? Shall he do less who would learn to touch with cunning 
hand those wondrous, living strings? May we not be content to fight 
against indifference and coldness, if we can at length lift up the soul, 
elevate its thoughts, and make the devout mind our own? Or if we 
seek help from God, as we rightly may, will he succor those who do 
not patiently toil, and patiently entreat ? 

** Continue in prayer.” ‘There is nothing to be gained save by con- 
tinuance. ‘ Watch in the same.” Be awake, alive in the same, let it 
be the exercise of a mind active and thoroughly aroused, as a mind 
should be that communes with the Infinite. ‘ Watch in the same.” 
And we would make a literal application of these words. A part of 
the night season should be devoted to the exercise of prayer. Indeed 
it is a fitting time. ‘The nights,” says an ancient writer and saint, 
“‘are dearer to me than my days.” “J rise always at midnight,” says 
the poet Petrarch, “ to sing the praises of God. It is the part of my life 
when | am most myself, and most delightfully occupied.” * While all 
things were in quiet silence,’ as we are taught, ‘ the word of God came 
from Heaven, from the Royal Throne.’ Seven times in the year, ac- 
cordingly, mass used to be said at midnight. Let the unpractised in 
this office choose the night season. The spirit will more easily soar. 
We shall realize our littleness, yet the calm heavens will inspire hope 
and trust ;—we shall reverently, cheerfully pray. It was an evil day 
for the Christian Church, when so large a portion of its members for- 
sook the assembling of themselves, within the hallowed walls, during the 
silent hours. The mariner wakes to steer his ship, for he cannot trust 
wind and waves, he fears a wreck. Do our barks glide so securely, 
that we may slumber through the long night? Can we wake for our 
ordinary business, and can we not meditate upon God during the still 
watches ? 

One word more. We must continue in prayer, until ijt has become 
a joyous exercise, not merely a lamentation, a voice of complaint, but 
the outpouring of a glad heart. We should smile when we pray ; light 
from heaven should bathe the upturned countenance ; God should be 
unto us a fount of sweetness. The formalist and the fanatic are not to 
be our examples,—the saints are the great and happy amongst men. 
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Learn to pray, for prayer makes life beautiful and beneficent. It 
hallows places, and days, and hours. It has so dignified and adorned 
the humblest dwellings, that kings have left their palaces and journeyed 
to the spot where some child of God lived a life of prayer. 





LAW. 
A SERMON, BY REV. THOMAS HILL. 


Gatvatians iii. 19. Wherefore then serveth the law? It was added because 
of transgressions. 


Waar is law? Where lies its foundation and its authority? How 
is it to be determined? What is to be done in the conflict of laws? 
These are questions of the deepest moment, requiring the utmost atten- 
tion and calmest thought in their consideration; since they affect our 
whole views of life and duty in their decision. 

The complete definition of law, so far as I have been able to com- 
prehend it, is this ; a law is the supposed expression of the thought of 
God. This takes in the laws of space and time, and whatever things 
may be uncreated, since the facts of their being must be ever present 
in the thought of Him who is Omniscient and Eternal. In regard to all 
created things, the definition may be made still narrower ;—a law is 
the supposed expression of the purpose of God: ‘This takes in the laws 
of nature,—gravity, polarity, and the like,—since the arrangement of 
parts in the work of the Almighty must result from his purpose. It 
also includes the laws of right and wrong, since the duty of moral 
beings can be nothing else than to fulfil the purpose of their creation. 
No being can be bound to do that for which he was not made ; and 
therefore the law of his duty must be included in the purposes of his 
being. 

But the law of right and wrong has for us moral beings a twofold 
expression : it may pertain to the will, or to the affections. ‘The word 
law is generally used however in reference to the will or to voluntary 
actions ; it signifies a rule of conduct. And it is of this division of law 
that I would speak in the present discourse. 

Law, then, in this partial definition, is the supposed expression of the 
purpose of God in regard to our conduct in particular respects. Or, in 
a still more partial, but equally true form of words, law is the specific 
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application of principles to conduct. It is the dictation of rules, the 
ordering of certain courses of action. It does not touch the root of 
action in the heart. It merely regulates the development of the germ 
of principle. Hence it cannot be the source of righteousness, but is 
only its test. I[t cannot fill men with the required affections, but it can 
show how those affections should make men act. It cannot condemn 
sin in the heart and crush it; but it can show where sin is; I had not 
known the sin of lust, except the law nad said, Thou shalt not covet. 

The word law implies the duty of obedience. Whence comes this 
obligation to obey the law? From the authority of the lawgiver? 
No,—for then there never could be justifiable rebellion. All men how- 
ever admit that the hour may come when rebellion would become a duty. 
The obligation of a law does not rest merely on the authority of the law- 
giver, unless the law be given of God. Neither king nor people can 
have any rightful authority over me. 

Law is the application of principle to specific cases, and the authority 
of the principle is the only authority of the law. The authority of a law 
is never absolute; there is and there can be no law which may not at 
times be superseded by a higher law or by a higher principle. _Princi- 
ples on the other hand are never conditional. The best laws are but sup- 
posed expressions of the purpose of God ; high principles are undoubted 
embodiments of His moral plans. 

All principles, however, are swallowed up in love. Love to God and 
love to man embraces all our duty. God is love, says the beloved 
Apostle, and all Providence and all Nature repeat it, God is love. The 
whole purpose of his creation is summed up, then, in that word, Love. 
Man was made for no other end than to live in perfect love to God, to 
God’s children, and to God’s works. But as all our duty must be con- 
tained in fulfilling the purpose of our being, so from love in its widest 
sense, love to God and love for every beautiful and good thing, love to 
all God’s creatures and children, from love, arises all obligation. True 
laws are but the declaration of what, in certain cases, love requires, ef- 
forts to point out what conduct will on the whole be most agreeable and 
produce greatest harmony and peace. 

Laws, in themselves, then, have not any proper authority ; they are 
an exposition of duty, they declare what is right, but they do not make 
it right by declaring it. A law is either binding upon us because it de- 
clares what is our duty and what would be our duty whether the law 
declared it or not, or because some higher principle than merely obe- 
dience to law requires our obedience. There are, on every statute book, 
laws which have become dead letter and which the most faithful subject 
does not feel bound to obey. 
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Wherefore then serveth the law? It was added because of transgres- 
sions. This is Paul’s answer. The principles which God requires are 
written in the human heart, and the Gospel of Jesus gives them new pow- 
er in the breast. But man has blotted out God’s image from within him, 
and trampled on the Gospel of Christ, and therefore is a law needed. 
Because men lose sight of principle and faith is dead within them, be- 
cause they transgress the requirements of duty, the law must point out 
what those requirements are. The law is added because of transgres- 
sions. Were men filled with the spirit of love, there were no need of 
law. But whence cometh the law? How is the law to be determined ? 
Who are our lawgivers ? 

In childhood we obey our parents. In the weakness, the ignorance 
and the waywardness of our childhood, we are incapable of judging for 
ourselves, and the decisions of our parents guide us. | Obedience to pa- 
rents is a duty, except in those extreme cases which seem to demand an 
exception to all law. But we are more particularly concerned in the 
laws given to men. How are these to be determined? 

I answer, the four principal sources of law among men, are custom, 
the State, the Gospel, and private judgment. 

Of the law of custom I need not speak at length. Although we ob- 
serve it in things indifferent, the manner of our dress, the mode of our 
life, and the like, and although far too many of us obey it even where it 
commands us to do wrong, yet I presume that no one will seriously 
claim for it authority. We all feel at times that its yoke is heavy and 
its burthen unjust, and if we then submit to its requirements, it is because 
of our cowardice that we dare not rebel, not because of our loyalty and 
hatred of traitors. I need not, therefore, argue with you to prove that 
custom or fashion, when it is greatly against our comfort and happiness, 
is no binding law,—lI need only exhort you to more manly independence. 
Why should you be guided altogether by the\doings of other people? 
Have you nat judgment as well as they? What if it be odd in you to do 
as you like? If you do well and wisely, be not afraid to stand alone. 
And moreover if thy brother be singular, judge him not. Has he nota 
right to his opinion, and may he not do as he will, so that he acts wise- 
ly and kindly, even though he does act differently from others? There 
is a great evil in our country, an evil which increases, and which fills 
me with serious alarm ; it is the tyranny of public opinion, on indifferent 
matters. We are afraid to dress, or eat, or ride, or build, in any but the 
established styles. 

But in respect to political law, or the law of the state, there 4s a mis- 
understanding of more serious import, and a more fruitful source of mis- 
chief. What is the origin of political law, and what are its foundations ? 
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Does not all power reside in the people? Yes. And the will of the 
people is the law?» No, no,—the will of a majority is not law. Here 
is the worst mistake of all. Law is the application of principle to specific 
cases. ‘The judgment of the majority decides what that application is,— 
the judgment of the majority decides what is right, but the will of the 
majority can never make right. The principle is independent of the 
people ; it is not founded in the will of man. The principle is the ex- 
pression of the purpose of God in regard to our affections. The law is 
the supposed expression of the purpose of God in regard to our conduct. 
If the judgment of the people is right, if the law which they make em- 
bodies a true principle, then the authority of the law comes from the 
principle. But if the judgment of the majority be wrong, if the law 
does not embody the principle, its authority is founded on the mistaken 
supposition that the judgment is right. A law is a supposed expression 
of the purpose of God, a supposed expression of our duty, and its au- 
thority is founded on that supposition. The people are the judges of 
what the purpose of God, the duty of man, is,—they decide what the law 
must be, but they do not make the law. The law comes from their 
judgment, not from their will. 

Do not think that I am here making an idle distinction. If the will of 
the people be law, then the law has no authority and is entitled to no 
reverence. For why should the will of any man governme? Or why 
should the will of many men be of any more authority than the will of 
one? But if law be the application of principle to specific cases, and 
that application be determined by the judgment of the majority, then 
has the law an authority binding as duty itself. The will of two, or the 
will of the majority is no more binding than the will of any one man,—but 
the judgment of the majority is very much less likely to be wrong than 
the judgment of an individual. Moreover the doctrine that the will of 
the people is law, has practically produced mischief in the land. It has 
shown itself in various parts of the country ina spirit of insubordination 
to that law which was supposed to depend for its authority, not on the 
deliberate judgment of the people but on their will exercised at any 
chance impulse of passion. _ It justifies rebellion on trivial and insufficient 
grounds, and sanctions a disregard of those forms and deliberate pro- 
cesses of law which are designed to give an opportunity for cool and 
mature judgment. 

It has given false applications to the doctrine of the instruction of re- 
presentatives, and afforded false pretences fcr the exercise of the veto 

. power, and the throw of the casting vote ; for it has made both the legis- 
lative and executive powers mere executors of the popular will. But 
were the people fully aware that they did not by their will make the law, 
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but that they merely decided by their judgment what the law should be ; 
that to the representative is delegated the right to judge what the law 
shall be, and that the executive is the executor of the law, then would 
they see that the law carries with it the sacred majesty of truth, that it 
is not dependent upon the impulses and passions of the moment, upon 
the will of the mob, but that it has foundations as everlasting as the 
throne of God. 

But I pass to the next source of law, that is the revelation by Jesus 
Christ. Jesus, however, did not come to give us a law; the law was 
given by Moses, but grace and truth came by Jesus Christ. Whatever 
law we find written in the Gospel is theré accidentally ; not laid down as 
the purpose of the Saviour’s teaching, but only used in illustration of his 
doctrine. He came to condemn sin in the heart, to reconcile man to 
God, to put the love of righteousness, the love of purity, the love of God 
and the love of man within us. 

Nevertheless, whatever he said in application of these holy principles 
to specific acts of life is law, and among the highest laws tous. For we 
cannot suppose that Jesus could err in his judgment, or mistake in de- 
claring what justice, love and purity demand of us. 

The religion of Moses consisted almost entirely in rules of conduct, in 
declaring ‘* Thou shalt not steal,” ‘* Thou shalt not kill.” But the laws of 
Moses are not a rule for us. Whenever his laws are true laws, 
that is, are just applications of the doctrine of love, we of course obey 
them. Nevertheless, we obey them, not because they are the laws of 
Moses, but because they are true. 

Jesus Christ has set us free from all law. I know that this doctrine 
has been abused by thousands, and made a cloak of licentiousness. That 
does not however destroy the truth of the doctrine, nor prove its bad 
tendency. The sons of Satan are ever ready to defend themselves by 
pretences of the truth. Jesus has set us free from all law. But how? 
Only by filling our hearts with holiness so that we become a law unto 
ourselves. He has not set free from the requirements of the law. He 
has not destroyed the law which he came to fulfil. But he has given his 
followers liberty to apply principles for themselves. Having delivered 
them from the bondage of passion, filled them with the love of God and 
of goodness, and warned them of the conditions of eternal life, he has 
left it to them to decide what rules of conduct they shall follow. The 
very essence of the Gospel is individual liberty. And wherever the 
Gospel has come with power into the hearts of men, it has filled them 
with the love of liberty, and made them protect the right of private judg- 
ment, and pay respect to the individual conscience. 

The individual conscience, the fourth source of law, and, I think, the 
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highest source of all, the ultimate test, the last appeal. The servant is 
not above his master, neither is he that is sent greater than he that sent 
him. How then can the law be superior to the private judgment, since 
the judgment of the majority which defines the law, consists only of many 
private judgments? How can the law bind the individual conscience ? 
If I in obedience to law violate my conscience, I commit treason against 
the spirit of the law, treason against the principle which gives authority to 
the law. Laws are never absolute. They are the application of prin- 
ciples to specific acts. The principle is absolute. Love is the fulfilling 
of all law, and whatever is contrary to the spirit of love is contrary to all 
true law, even if it be commanded by every statute book under Heaven. 
Love is absolute in its obligation, always binding on every created being. 
We may differ in opinion as to what love requires. One may think that 
it forbids all forcible resistance of evil, and another may think it justifies 
him in the wholesale murder of battle. Very well. Let each man 
judge for himself. But the judgment of the majority can be no rule for 
the individual. He will act according to the opinion of the majority in 
things which he deems of indifferent moment; nay, for the sake of peace 
and for the majesty of law, he will obey the law even though poverty, 
inconvenience and suffering come from his obedience. No good citizen 
breaks or disregards a law because it interferes with his rights or privi- 
leges, or because his feelings are excited, and the law seems to him use- 
less and unjust. Such things may make him labor to have the law re- 
pealed, but so long as the law is in force he will be obedient. Love re- 
quires it; the peace and well-being of the race demand it. 

Not so when the law interferes with his conscience, when it requires 
him to do wrong. Then he cannot obey; he is traitor to the spirit of 
law, if he obeys. Those who have reverenced conscience and done 
what they conceived to be their duty, in spite of human laws and ordi- 
nances, have always received from true men, the honor of the martyr. 
The appeal of Peter and John has never been made in vain. ‘* Whether 
it be right in the sight of God, to hearken unto you more than unto God, 
judge ye.” The very spirit of loyalty to human governments makes us 
respect those who are loyal unto God. In the very formation of laws, 
respect has sometimes been shown to the individual conscience ; affirma- 
tion only is required of those who have conscientious scruples against 
oaths, and the peaceful Friends have been exempted from military duty. 

I maintain therefore, that the law is to be disobeyed whenever obedi- 
ence to it is forbidden by our views of duty ; or in other words that a 
man’s conscience is supreme lawgiver to him. I know that in this 
opinion I differ from many wise and good men, and that some may think 
I preach a doctrine which would lead to anarchy and confusion. So far 
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from it this is the only doctrine which secures a true obedience to 
law. 

In the conflict of laws, one law must be supreme. If our state laws 
conflict with our national, we cannot obey both at once. In strictness 
there cannot be a conflict of laws. The law of the state, when it is op- 
posed to the constitution, or to the enactments of congress, is null and 
void. The supreme judicial power declares it to be non-existent as a 
law—repealed by the very fact of its conflict with a higher law. This 
operation of civil law illustrates the subject of conflicting laws in general. 
The customs of society, the regulations of trade, the legislation of states, 
the revelation of Jesus, the writings of apostles and prophets, and indi- 
vidual conscience exercised upon questions of duty, are independent 
sources of law. When from one of these sources a man is led to one 
course of conduct, while from another he receives the order to pursue a 
contrary course, he cannot obey both. The lower must yield. The 
case occurs frequently, daily, almost hourly in every man’s life, and 
there must be established somewhere a right of decisionas to which of 
these laws shall yield. 

I simply say that of these different sources of law, the customs of so- 
ciety stand in the lowest place, and the individual conscience at the head. 
I mean that every, man must answer for himself what is his duty, and 
while he takes for his guide the sources of law which I have mentioned, 
he must also consult every indication of God’s purpose, and listen to 
God’s voice in his own soul. God’s purpose in our creation is indicated 
in our organization ; the hand was made to handle and the ear to hear ; 
thus the native moral feelings of the heart are an index of our duty. No 
custom of society, no statute law can make that right for me, against 
which my whole heart revolts, and which my examination of history and 
nature makes me hold as sin. Next to a man’s own judgment of what 
is right and wrong, or rather equal with a man’s own judgment, stands 
the Holy Scripture. If we are Christians, if we acknowledge Jesus to be 
a teacher sent from God, we must confess that his word has an authority, 
above that of the highest human laws. The law of the state must yield 
to the law of Christ. He who breaks a law of Jesus in obedience to the 
law of the land has denied his Saviour and exalted human lawgivers 
above the Son of God. The law of Christ would yield to the law of con- 
science did they ever conflict; but conflict here is impossible. God has 
not given us a law through Christ which conflicts with the law which he 
has written upon the heart. 

In thus making conscience supreme, and our own judgment of duty 
our ultimate rule, I am preaching a doctrine neither new nor dangerous. 
Not new, for I find it, I think, in the words of Christ, “* Why judge ye 
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not even of yourselves what is right?” in the words of the apostles, and 
in the lives of martyrs and confessors in all ages of the Church. Nay, it 
is, as conceive, the foundation-stone upon which this Commonwealth is 
built, freedom of conscience, and the right of private judgment. The 
doctrine is not dangerous; for it subverts not the majesty of law, but 
rather strengthens it; showing where the true authority of law lies, and 
binding us more deeply to obedience in all cases where conscience for- 
bids it not. Would that every man’s conscience were so tender and his 
heart so filled with love, that he might ever be a law unto himself. Will 
not ye my brethren soseek through our Lord Jesus Christ for the commun- 
ing of the Holy Spirit, that the love of God may dwell in your hearts, and 
all his good purposes be effected in you and through you, to your own 
salvation and the glory of his Holy Name? 





A VISION, AND ITS INFLUENCE. 


Mr. Eviror—The striking and fearful vision of the victim of delirium 
tremens, which you gave in the August No. of your Magazine, recalled 
to my mind one quite as expressive, full of a deep and holy meaning, 
which was related to me a year or two since. 

A friend had been very ill ; she was conscious of it ; indeed, she had 
taken a last farewell of the loved ones clustered around her. She did 
not murmur, though the thought of many neglected duties pressed heavi- 
ly upon her mind, and she wished she could have a little longer time to 
fit herself for the greatchange. And this wish was granted ; a favorable 
crisis took place in her disease, and she was soon regaining health 
and strength. When she realized this, the thought took possession of 
her, “Why was I spared? For what purpose was! led to the very 
threshold of another life, and then drawn thus gently back?” This 
question, acting upon her weakened frame, constantly dwelt upon, 
mingled with her sleeping as well as her waking hours, and finally 
shaped itself into a vision, as she termed it, striking and forceful enough 
to make an impression upon her whole future life. 

She dreamed of herself as she had actually been,—dying ; she felt 
the suffocating pressure, the last gasp ;—and then she escaped from the 
earthly tenement which had so long confined the free spirit. Weeping 
friends were hanging over the lifeless remains, kissing the cold lips, and 
pressing the heavy hand; but she left all and mounted up, up,—till a 
new world of light and beauty burst upon her sight. She paused, and 
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found herself on the threshold of heaven. It was beautiful and glorious, 
peopled with hosts of happy spirits. She trembled and feared to enter ; 
thoughts of unimproved hours, neglected duties, forgotten prayers and 
an uncultivated soul, rushed upon her mind, and she prayed to be allowed 
to turn back, and once more have the opportunity of developing her 
spiritual nature. As she stood gazing upon the glorious scene, an angel 
drew near to her; he asked her if she knew why she was reluctant to 
enter that blessed abode. She could frame no answer. And he said, 
“It is because you have not yet educated your soul for spiritual com- 
munion, the germ is within you, but no careful training has ever matur- 
ed it into life and beauty.” He pointed out to her, among the glittering 
groups, many who seemed to possess none of the elasticity and buoyan- 
cy of the others. With eyes depressed they seemed chained down, 
rather then pressing onward and upward. ‘ Here,’ the angel said, ‘were 
those who on earth had neglected all cultivation of their spiritual powers, 
and were now incompetent to enjoy the bliss of heaven, or to hold inter- 
course with its pure and holy inhabitants. This was their hell; there 
was no other; the bad were among the good, but were not of them ; 
their state might be altered, but it must be by slow degrees ; their 
capacities might be elevated, purified, and enlarged, but the ahievement 
of the task would be a fearful one, far more difficult than if it had been 
commenced on earth.’ But he told her that she was, by the great mer- 
cy of God, allowed to return to the earth that she might have the op- 
portunity of at least commencing her spiritual life there, that she might 
cultivate those powers and faculties which would fit her for the enjoy- 
ment of heaven. He then laid bare before her, her whole heart, her 
ruling motives. She had wished very much to go out into the country 
and study astronomy. ‘The angel told her it was right for her to desire 
more frequent intercourse with nature, and the starry heavens, for it 
was through these beautiful objects the soul attained to a closer 
communion with its Maker; but she had not sought it from this motive. 
It was her own enjoyment she had thought of, not a desire to cultivate 
the spirit of devotion or love to the Supreme Being. Thus he went on, 
touching every spring, bringing up all her secret motives, and making 
a new revelation to herself—of her own inner nature. Then, pointing 
with his radiant finger back to earth, he bade her return, and devote the 
future time which might be allowed her to developing and nursing into 
healthful growth the germ of purity and spirituality which her Creator 
had bestowed on her at her birth. His last impressive words were: 
“Remember, when you next appear at the threshold of the spiritual 
world, there will be no return for you, and you must then take your 
place with the happy spirits who, having glorified God by virtuous lives 
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on earth, now reap the reward of undying felicity and unending im- 
provement, or with those wretched ones, whose introverted glance can 
turn inward, only to add one more bitter pang.” 

fs there not a deep meaning for us all in sucha vision as this? And 
even if it does not come to us in the fevered hours of illness, shall not 
its holy lesson be truly brought home to our hearts, and its seal be af- 
fixed to our lives ? T. D. F. 





THE CHEQUERED “FOURTH.” 


“Tue fourth!” how expressive a phrase. To an American, there 
is but one “fourth” par excellence in the year; all that precede or come 
after it, are but the heralds or the pages of the fourth. Though not in 
point of age the Benjamin of the twelve it is the most beloved, 
the most cherished. Each recurring year it is ushered into its brief 
existence by the merry peal of the bells, and the loud booming of 
the cannon. And here let us pause in these wise lucubrations to ask, 
when will this relic of barbarism cease, why should the brightest day in 
our country’s life be marked by the thunders of war, why must we ever 
be reminded by the loud and triumphant bursts from the iron mouths of 
our artillery that war has been, and may yet be? Methinks, like the 
temple of Janus, they should be closed in times of peace, only to be 
unlocked when the dread signal fire of war is kindled. How unfitting 
are these rude sounds jarring the very atmosphere, and chasing away 
the brooding spirit of repose, to the bright and peaceful celebration of 
our country’s natal day, a day which sends the blood dancing thrillingly 
through the withered frame of bowed old age, as it recalls the stirring 
times when the corpse of crushed and lifeless Liberty was buried but to 
be disenterred and informed with new life. 

This anniversary is like that of the Passover to the Ancient Jews, in- 
deed almost literally so, for is it not celebrated with bonnetted head and 
staff in hand, ready to go forth for the morning’s processions, and the 
evening’s féte ? To be sure ice creams have taken the place of the un- 
leavened bread, and ripe fruits usurp the post of the bitter herbs, but as 
the old recall tothe young the time of their country’s danger, and tell them 
that nothing but firm, undying faith in the God of Hosts which strength- 
ened their wearied limbs, and gave courage to their fainting hearts, 
sustained them, does it not bring up the image of the oppressed Israelites, 
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who found in the same God their deliverer? Like them too those who 
went forth a small band have become a great nation, wealth and pros- 
perity have gathered around them, temples have arisen, the marts of 
commerce have extended, and with them too the Moloch of sensuality, 
the Mammon of wealth find altars erected and burning sacrifices of 
human hearts are daily immolated on their shrines. 

But to return from this almost forty days wandering from the heading 
of our chapter, The fourth, is it not the brightest and most joyous day in 
the year? Children revel in it and their voices of happy mirth rise up 
a beautiful incense. Every thoughtful heart throbs with a deep feeling 
of gratitude as God’s “ lidless eye,” which on that day never fails to 
beam forth, opens upon the world of life. Young and old hasten 
through their duties; the little ones are robed in their best, for who on 
that day at least will not have his children do honor to their parents? the 
clean white frock sometimes too short is fastened over the round shoul- 
ders, the little straw bonnet with its pale blue ribband, or perhaps, the 
faded bunch of flowers, or more ambitious plume saved from the wreck 
of better wardrobes, is tied upon the restless heads, and the happy father 
and mother with their children either in arms or led between them sally 
forth to see and to feel the full enjoyment of the day. Could it be that 
such a day would prove an unhappy or even chequered one to any ? 
Could there be one sorrowing heart in the midst of so much joy ? Could 
any one mind be so clouded by anxiety as not to feel the brightness 
and sunshine around? Ah yes, the destiny of life must be fulfilled, no 
general happiness can insure individual enjoyment, and to two persons at 
least the last “* Fourth” was a day chronicled in their minds by extreme 
anxiety and disappointment. 

Rose Robbins had often seen the lovely floral procession, the most 
beautiful feature in our “ fourth of July” celebrations ; with longing 
eyes and a beating heart she had watched each of the fair children as 
they walked buoyantly along scarce feeling the weight of the fragrant 
burthens which they bore ; she had almost envied the supporters of the 
lily standard, that appropriate child’s emblem. The tiny Hope leaning 
on her verdant flower-wreathed anchor had filled all her dreaming hours, 
and her highest ambition was to be allowed to join the youthful throng in 
their graceful pilgrimage. Her mother had always thought her too 
young, but now she had reached her tenth year; she was no longer 
a little, very little girl, there were so many younger than she; she was 
quite sure she was old enough to be trusted ; then they were all to be so 
safe, so secure, nothing could happen to them, for they were to be in the 
Garden; so with earnest pleading eyes and trembling voice she asked 
permission to join the little band of delegates, from her Sunday school, 
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who went to express the heartfelt sympathy of all in the efforts to support 
the Chapel. Her mother listened with all the interest of true affection 
as her child told of all the arrangements which had been made ; she 
did not check the eloquent tongue, but let her finish all she had to say : 
she then tried to point out to her how much less of real enjoyment she 
would have: she could not see the procession, she would be but one in 
the passing crowd, walking in the hot sun, and not able to appreciate 
the beauty of the scene, and she told her how much her being with her 
would enhance her enjoyment of the day. The eyes of Rose filled 
with tears and the little heart throbbed with momentary regret, but she 
thought she was quite willing to give up all to please that kind mother ; 
so nothing more was said about it. 

On the evening before the fourth, Rose gathered from her own and a 
friend’s garden all the flowers she could find—the spotless Queen lily, 
the proud Canterbury bell, the fragrant stocks and the odorous mignon- 
ette, with the graceful vetch and bright-eyed pansy, “ floral apostles” 
all, whose text is ever love, and each little * picciola ” preaches from it 
a sermon as eloquent as ever came from the lips of genius. A beauti- 
ful bouquet it was, and Rose thought how pleased and proud she should 
have been to have carried it herself, and thus, she fancied, taken the first 
step in the path of charity and benevolence she intended to travel ; but 
she resolutely put down the tempting thought and forced her mind to 
another channel. The flowers were to be carried to the superintend- 
ent’s, and when she arrived there she found many of the little girls who 
were to go as delegates; they crowded round her. “ Ah Rose, will 
you wear a white dress and blue sash? we are all going to; do, do, 
Rose !” 

Poor Rose could not answer, but she looked up wistfully in her 
mother’s face. She had heard the question, and was waiting somewhat 
anxiously for the child’s reply, but when she caught her earnest eye, 
she could not find it in her heart to deprive her of the pleasure; with a 
bright smile she whispered to her, “ You may go, Rose, and tell your 
young companions you will dress just as they wish you to.” 

With a light heart and a buoyant step the child bounded back to her 
friends, and then an eager conversation on the merits of blue or pink 
sashes, the carrying flowers in baskets or bouquets, followed, with many 
a wise look of the thoughtful little faces up to the sky, and many a sigh 
as the sagest of the party prophesied rain, damp ground, spoiled flowers, 
and all the other most dreaded bugbears. She would not have done for 
Hope, that little Miss, for young as she was the cloud was ever before 
her, and her glance never pierced through to the sunny side. It was 
not so with Rose as she pranced along home by her mother’s side ; she 
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could talk of nothing but the arrangements for the next day. ‘“* Be sure 
you call me early, mamma, for the omnibus is to go at seven o’clock, 
and if I am not quite ready it will not wait.” The mother smiled, 
for she thought no calling of hers would be needed by the hopeful, 
buoyant spirit beside her. 

It was long before sleep laid its quieting hand upon the dancing 
thought of the child; it pressed down the blue-veined lids, but could not 
check the activity of the brain. When at last almost weary she sank to 
slumber, she would start up with a cry of distress, for she fancied she 
had let fall the lovely basket of flowers confided to her care, and they 
were trampled and crushed at her feet, and the air was filled with their 
fragrance. Again, she was the blue-eyed Hope surrounded by bright 
and admiring faces ;. the scene suddenly changed, and instead of the 
soft, mossy anchor, which had been so pleasant a resting-place, she 
found herself lashed by a coarse cable to a huge iron anchor, which a 
rough sailor was in the act of throwing into the water, to keep steady 
the good ship Faith whose figure-head ample and magnificent seemed 
to look kindly upon her while she pointed upward as if there was now 
her only trust. The horror of the dream quite awakened her, and with 
more exertion of will than one could have expected, she poured her 
thoughts into another channel, said over her prayers and the hymns she 
had been taught ; thus the demon of unrest was soon exorcised, and she 
had quiet and peaceful slumbers. But as the first beams of the morning 
sun entered her windows she sprang from her bed, wakened her mother 
with a soft kiss, and with eager hands, all too hurried for rapid accom- 
plishment, she proceeded to dress herself; every moment or two she 
ran to the window to see if the carriage had not come, though it was 
full two hours before the appointed time. At last she was quite ready ; 
the snow-white dress, the blue sash and straw bonnet were all right, - 
and oh! then the heavy hour she had to wait; why it seemed longer to 
her than all the rest of her life; would they never come? But even 
the longest hour will pass, and soon she joined her happy companions 
and was on her way to the city with a heart full of happiness, not 
dreaming but the day was to be one of boundless enjoyment. She went 
forth like Seged with the words upon her heart, “‘ This day shall be a 
day of happiness.” 

Her mother soon followed, for she was anxious to see that procession 
which gives such a beautiful, poetic character to our national celebra- 
tion. Who that has seen it has not felt his heart elevated, his eyes 
filled with tears of gratitude, that there were those who cared for the 
eternal well-being of these young immortals, and his sense of the beau- 
tiful gratified by the lovely combinations which a pure taste and a holy 
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purpose arrange? There must be a feeling of honest pride in every 
American who looks upon this celebration of his country’s birth. May 
God grant that the country may keep itself worthy of such a pure festi- 
val, and may the children trained up under the influences of such insti- 
tutions be the descendants of those fathers who sacrificed all for their 
country’s good. To meet and encounter the stern realities of life was 
all that was allowed them, but their sacrifices have enabled their children 
to twine around themselves and their loved ones the graces of life, the 
flowers which add much to its enjoyment. But they are after all only 
slight garlands which cannot be depended upon, and which, when the 
struggle of life comes, will form but feeble support if they are not 
wreathed around the firm rope of true principle and undying faith. It was 
with many such thoughts floating through her mind that Rose’s mother 
placed herself in a commanding position where she could see the 
youthful procession as it passed. 

Soon the lofty and inspiring music came borne upon the soft breeze, 
the prancing horses of the marshals cleared the way, then the wreathed 
banners reminding of him who blessed little children towered above the 
crowd ; then the baskets loaded with the fragrant rose, the graceful 
campanula, the mysterious snapdragon, all the various tribe of summer 
flowers with their affluence of beauty, filling the air with their perfumed 
breath, bringing up again the days 


“When each flower was a written book, 
Recalling by memorial quaint 

The holy dead, the martyred saint. 

One blossom ’mid its lofty shade, 

The virgin’s purity portrayed, 

And one with cup all crimson-dyed, 
Spake of a Saviour crucified, 

And rich the store of holy thought 
That little forest flower brought. 
Doctrine and miracle, whate’er 

We draw from books was treasured there.” 


Mingled with the flowers were glittering baskets, bags and purses, 
the gift of generous friends, and tableaus representing the seasons with 
a grace and fidelity that would have fully satisfied their poet could he 
have seen the embodiment of those scenes which inspired his own muse ; 
overflowing cornucopie, typifying the royal harvests, given by the 
munificent Creator. Now came upon the ear the soft songs of a happy 
band from a neighboring town, then the hum of gratified spectators. 

As Rose passed the place where her mother was standing she caught 
her glance, and with eager delight she waved her hands, and her look 
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seemed to say, ‘I am even happier than I expected.’ After the pro- 
cession had quite passed, the mother hastened down to the garden, that 
she might there meet her child and enjoy the rest of the day with her. 
The gates were thrown open and the children trooped in, glad at last to 
be free from the pressure of the crowd, and where they could be shel- 
tered from the burning sun. Rose was among them, but her mother 
could not then speak to her, and she followed to the tent, and watched 
each as she entered, but no Rose came. She walked round the garden, 
but could not find her, but supposed she was in a quiet nook with some 
favorite companion. Again she went to the tent; but the child was not 
there. As she came out she met the superintendent who had the care 
of the children. She said, “ Where is my child? have you seen her?” 
*T have missed them for a little while, but she is with my Emma, and 
T shall soon find her; when I do, I will send her to the refreshment 
room. Will you do the same to mine if you meet them first ?” 

Now with some little anxiety the mother passed through the various 
groups, paused to cast one glance at the merry dancers round the May 
pole, who were treading with unequal steps to an equally unequal mea- 
sure. She rested a moment at the swing, which up and down, up and 
down bore the rosy, laughing sprites. ‘Such is life,” sighed she as 
she passed on, now speeding rapidly as a form like the lost one appear- 
ed for a moment in sight ‘and then was hid among her companions. 
She went round each table in the bazaar, thinking some one might have 
smuggled in the little one for some kind or useful purpose. Again she 
passed through the garden, and then returned to the refreshment tent. 
At the first glance within she saw on a little couch the white robe and 
blue sash, and her heart leaped with joy. The face was turned away, 
but she walked up to the child and putting her hand upon her shoulder 
said, “* Why, Rose, where have you been?” 

A quick start, and the round rosy face was turned up to her, but the 
glancing black eyes were not the blue ones of her Rose, and again her 
heart sank within her. ‘ Where is Rose, Emma ?” 

“1 don’t know, she left me when we first came into the garden. 
Where is father? Iam so tired and hungry !” 

Forgetting for the moment her own anxieties, the kind mother minis- 
tered to the wants of the child, and then with rapid steps again passed 
out; she met the superintendent at the door. 

** Have you seen my child yet?” 

** No; have you not found her? How strange! but don’t feel un- 
easy ; it is almost twelve; and all my children were to meet me when 
the bells rang, at the large gate; the omnibus was to be there, and they 
cannot fail to hear them.” 

VOL. III. 39 
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This was some relief, but still the mother wandered anxiously about 
till the welcome clang of the mid-day peal rang upon her ear. Then 
she hurried to the gate. All were there—no, not all, one was missing— 
that one was Rose. With a heavy heart the mother turned again to the 
garden; she paced up and down for the next hour, till her agony be- 
came almost insupportable. She questioned all she met of the missing 
child. Finally a happy thought entered her mind: perhaps wearied 
and disappointed, Rose might have gone to her aunt’s, with the hope of 
finding her there. With a lightened mind, and wondering she had not 
thought of it before, she sped hopingly away. She reached the house, 
tried the door, it was fastened, and it seemed as if no one would ever 
answer to her nervous, agitated ring. ‘Is my child, is Rose here?” 
was her anxious inquiry. 

‘*‘ No ma’am, she has not been here: but please come in: you look 
very tired.” But without stopping for any rest to her exhausted frame, 
the mother sped anxiously away ; she was not even willing to spend the 
time necessary to get into one of the many conveyances which passed 
her own door. She felt as if her own restless anxiety would carry her 
on more rapidly than even Arab’s fleetest steed, and her only hope now 
was of finding her child at home. On, on she went, tortured by doubt, 
every moment her fears growing deeper and deeper ; stories of kidnap- 
ped children rushed to her excited imagination ; though pressing for- 
ward with a speed that attracted the attention of every one, her feet 
seemed to her of lead and her body a ton burthen. The walk which 
erst had been so short, was now endless. But at last she felt the grate- 
ful shade of the glorious chestnuts which send their protecting arms 
over the paternal roof ; they seemed to impart hope and peace to her, 
but her hand trembled as she opened the gate, and she almost feared to 
raise the latch lest her worst fears should be confirmed. But the 
friendly door flew open as if of itself, and the welcoming face of the 
faithful maid appeared, and her kind words were a relief to the over 
full heart. ‘I amso glad you have come, for Miss Rose has almost 
cried herself sick, she has been so unhappy about you; she is now 
asleep.” 

It needed but a few steps to carry the wearied mother to her own 
room, and there on the little couch lay poor Rose, the heavy tears 
resting on the flushed cheeks, the fair hair lying in wet masses on- the 
damp brow, the lips still quivering, and the sobbing breath coming thick 
and heavy. The tears of gratitude fell from the mother’s eyes, upon 
those of the child. She started wildly, looked up, and with a thrilling 
exclamation of happiness recognized her mother. In a few words she 
told her morning’s sorrows, how she had been separated from her com: ° 
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panions early in the morning, had wandered about the garden looking 
for some familiar face, till weary and heart-sick she fled from the 
gaiety and happiness about her and sought her own quiet home. It 
was the first time in her sunny life she had felt so keen a disappoint- 
ment, but she had now learned from her one day’s experience what it 
took eight to convince the prince of the Ethiopians, “* That no man [or 
little girl] shall presume to say, This day shall be a day of happiness.” 
“ L’homme se propose, mais le bon Dieu dispose.” 





AN INCIDENT IN THE EARLY CHURCH HISTORY OF 
NEW ENGLAND. 


BY REV. HERMAN SNOW. 


An occurrence during Mr. Avery’s ministry, in what is now Brook- 
lyn, Ct., must have caused much public excitement at the time, as it must 
have been unquestionably a most severe trial to him. This was a schism 
in the church ending in the withdrawal, in the first instance, of twenty- 
six of itsmembers. The trouble originated in the year 1742, in con- 
sequence of the disorderly behavior of certain church members, not at 
all in keeping with the sober and quiet ways of the good pastor and his 
flock. The substance of the complaint as found upon the records is as 
follows: ‘A public opposition and ill treatment of their pastor and 
defamation of him when in the execution of his office endeavoring to 
still a great clamor and noise among the people in the meeting house af- 
ter lecture, * * * and in going beyond their line, and disturbing the 
peace and quiet of the church, in publicly exhorting the people.” It is 
easy to see that the element of Methodism was at work here; and by 
comparing dates we find that it was about this time that the celebrated 
George Whitefield was travelling in this country. 

It is probable that his influence was felt here as in most other places in 
New England. Certain it is that there was a powerful religious movement 
then going forward in this society, as it appears from the records that dur- 
ing the years 1741, °42 there were one hundred and nineteen admissions 
to the church. It is very reasonable to suppose that during a period of 
such deep religious interest, there were some, who from natural tempera- 
ment, were peculiarly disposed toward the ways of Whitefield and his fol- 
lowers. To such the calm but solemn earnestness of their own minister, 
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and the deep but thoughtful stillness which reigned throughout the con- 
gregation, seemed cold and lifeless, and they longed for the passionate 
exhortation, and the loud shout of the camp ground and the conference 
meeting. At length their desire overeame those feelings of deep respect 
and awe toward their minister which were common in those days; and 
at the close of one of their regular services, several of them broke forth 
into shouting and loud exhortation. When the minister undertook to 
exert his influence and authority to quell the tumult, they turned upon 
him with all the blind zeal and harsh denunciation of fanaticism. They 
accused him of falsehood, of not knowing the spirit of God, of having 
the form but denying the power of godliness, &c. What an occurrence 
this for an orderly New England congregation of those sober times ! 
The church was amazed and aroused to indignation by it, and straight- 
way the rules of discipline, as laid down in the Saybrook Platform, were 
brought to bear against the offenders. 

By vote of the church it was decided that public exhortation by lay 
persons was unwarrantable and ought to be put down, which position 
was boldly denied by the transgressors. At length on the 5th of No- 
vember, 1742, the following letter of withdrawal was laid before the 
church signed by twenty-six of the disaffected members. 

“To the Rev. Ephraim Avery in Pomfret and the church under his 
care: These are to inform you that your way of discipline and opinion, 
declared in your last judgment against some of the subscribers, doth ful- 
ly evidence to us, that you are of the number who have the form of god- 
liness but deny the power thereof ;—that we can in conscience no long- 
er hold communion with you, (and) do therefore here declare, that we 
do dissent and withdraw from you, praying that the Lord would be our 
guide and direct us in such a weighty affair: also humbly entreating the 
Lord for you all, that the Word of his infinite, free, sovereign grace 
would open your eyes and lead both you and us into the way of alt 
truth.” 

The church now thought best to apply for advice to the regular asso- 
ciation of ministers, who recommended a eall of the ‘ Con-sociation.’” 
But in this call the “ Separatists,” as they were now denominated, refus- 
ed to join, on the grounds that the course they had taken was justified 
by their own consciences, and that the then present order of church- 
government was not ‘ grounded upon the word of God.” In this con- 
sociation, as might have been easily forseen, the pastor and church 
were justified, and the separatists condemned. A form of confes- 
sion was also drawn up through which the offenders might find their way 
back into the church. Some availed themselves of this door left open 
for their retreat ; but the most of them remained firm in their position. 
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These, after being twice solemnly admonished in the presence of the 
whole congregation, were finally excommunicated in the same public 
and formal manner. At the first admonition, some of them were present 
and received their reproof with becoming humility, but others refused to 
rise when called upon for this purpose. The second citation was served 
about a year after the first, at which time the number of the ‘ Separat- 
ists” had become reduced to fifteen, none of whom attended on the day 
of their admonition. 

It was about eighteen months after this that the sentence of excom- 
munication was read against thirteen, one having died and another con- 
fessed since the time of the last admonition. None of them were present to 
hear their doom, but, as on the former occasions of nén-attendance, 
certain of the brethren were appointed to read the document to them at 
their homes. It is in the following words : 

“* Whereas you” (here follow the names of the offenders) ‘“ have been 
found guilty of the sins of unwarrantable separation from your pastor 
and brethren of this church, and of rash judging and censuring of them ; 
and many of you of aggravating your sin by casting contempt upon the 
authority of the church and of giving further evidence of a censorious 
and uncharitable spirit, and of showing great prejudice, pride and self- 
conceit, a want of due regard to truth and justice and the honour of God, 
and his holy word, in a letter sent to the church bearing date Aug. 16, 
1744; and after due admonition, patience and prayer, yet remain 
obstinate, without any evidence or sign of true repentance ; and it be- 
ing the will and ordinance of our Lord Jesus Christ that his church 
should have no fellowship with wicked and scandalous persons but with- 
draw themselves from every brother that walketh disorderly; and cast 
such out of the church and esteem and treat them as heathens and pub- 
licans ; I do, therefore, in the name and authority of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, and with the consent of the brethren of this church, declare you 
(B. F. &c.) each of you excommunicated and cast out of the churches 
of Christ, debar you from their privileges, and deliver you to Satan for 
the destruction of the flesh, that your spirits may be saved in the day of 
our Lord Jesus Christ.” Eruraim Avery, Pastor, 

With the concurrence of the brethren. 


But the difficulty did by no means end here. On the contrary, we 
find that in a short time after, eleven more were brought up before the 
church on similar charges. The trial of these persons,—especially the 
reasons assigned in justification of their conduct in separating from their 
brethren,— are very interesting even as they appear in the meagre 
sketch exhibited upon the church records. But time will not permit me 
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to enter further into details. Suffice it to say that these persons also re- 
mained firm in the step they had taken, and after due examination be- 
fore the church, réceived their first admonition, and thus the matter 
stood at the time of Mr. Avery’s death, nor can I find that any subse- 
quent action was ever had upon the subject. It is probable that the new 
pastor thought best to let it drop altogether. 





THE SPIRIT OF THE HOUR. 


Arg we not often led to question whether there be a spirit in the 
hours of life, as they follow each other in quick succession? Is not 
theirs too often a dull and silent march, as they bear up the human vic- 
tim to be slain upon the altar of the great destroyer? Or, if there be an 
everpresent spirit in the hours, and a voice sweeping through them, is not 
this sentence their grievous burthen, ‘Time flits fast away?’ Thus 
doth not one period of life answer to another, and all unite in offering 
up a testimony to the shortness of life ? 4 

But no; question as we may, the moments and hours of the day 
have a spirit in them. They are not the strokes on the sun-dial, or the 
tickings of a gilded watch, but they bear the mark of immortality, and 
that language is as varied as man’s capability of interpreting it. They 
are treading on, it may be, with equal pace, one upon the other, from 
the cradle to the grave, but their spirit and voice differ. They are not 
always ‘* beating funeral marches to the tomb;” for there is not a string 
in the great harp of the human soul which their fingers have not 
touched, or a strain of harmony through all the varieties of Nature’s 
expression which they have not heard. Each hour is full of its own 
spirit. As the monarch of the forest gives birth to its thousand leaves, 
each one bearing its own shade and form, and filling its own place on 
the parent branch, so upon the tree of life may be found the countless 
and varied expressions of its wonderful being. 

Why then do so many of these precious moments pass unheeded by ? 
Why are many more so tedious and hard to be endured? If they are 
so full of expression, and varied in their influenee, why do they not 
linger in our hearts and memories? We rise in the morning, having 
no duty or pleasure, or source of instruction connected with any hour 
of the day, and so pass on without experiencing either, and leaving no 
bright track behind. To how few of us do the moments return in fresh- 
ness; how rarely is an hour, or a passage of life, marked and singled 
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out, unless it be associated with some sensible excitement? Alas! if 
the presiding genius of time should call on us with the question, “« How 
far hath your spirit been in harmony with the spirit of my gift to thee,” 
what would be the reply? Would we not be obliged to confess, “* The 
moments have come and gone with their precious truths, and we knew 
not of them?” ‘ We take no note of time, save from its loss.’ How 
unreasonable is it so to live! Why do we thus impoverish our souls, 
stinting and cramping and denying their heavenly affections, and 
turning away from the rich and plentiful repast which is offered them 
in the many hours of life ? 

“O man, there is a storm behind, should drive thy bark to haven, 

The foe, the foe is on thy track, patient, certain and avenging ; 

Day by day, sternly and silently followeth the fearful past, 

His step is lame but sure; for he catcheth the present in eternity.” 


** But,” says the questioner further, “Iam not satisfied with your 
bare affirmation regarding the variety and interest of the hours of life. 
I know that the experience of the world of mankind goes to oppose 
this. We s¢arcely see an individual who does not confess by word or 
deed, ‘1 am preary : there is nothing new under the sun; I would not 
live alway.’ The sighs which rise, not only from the agonized sinner, 
and the anguished and bereft mourner, but from the ennuyeé and the 


searcher after happiness, might almost disturb the harmonies of Heaven. 
And if it be true that all these moments may be rescued from their 
sadness, and sighings, and nothingness, and given over to pleasantness 
and peace, the freshness of novelty and the zest of change, why should 
this truth be so disregarded by all of us? And how shall we learn to 
redeem the time? Whither shall we go for helps to follow in the true 
path 7” 

Concerning the beauty and variety of the hours, we may be in- 
structed in various ways. The outward world, in itschanges, and varied 
eapabilities is but an emblem, and faintly shadows forth the wonders 
and works of the world of spirits lying within our hearts. Thus the 
study of the outward universe comes as a help. From of old the atten- 
tion of man has been directed to Nature for instruction in the truths 
of life; for though “she wears the color of the spirit,” she hath a 
form and expression all her own. 

“When ’stead of one unchanging breeze 
There blow a thousand gentle airs ; 

And each a different perfume bears, 

As if the loveliest plants and trees 

Had vassal breezes of their own 

To watch and wait on them alone.” 
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“Not Solomon in all his glory was arrayed like one of these,” said 
the Teacher, as he pointed to the humble lilies. Mark the sun, in his 
glorious course. He rises and sets each day, but his rays are infinitely 
varied, as they pass through the trembling air, and rest upon our homes. 
Would we but follow for one brief hour his mission over land and sea, 
should we not find him at the same moment “ visiting the monarch’s 
hall, and the peasant’s cot, walking upon the billows, and streaming into 
the solemn depths of the forest shades, resting upon the mountains, 
piercing through the wild places of earth, entering the dim church aisle, 
and falling upon the humblest grave, scattering its gloom like the dreams 
of rest” ? 

And then do we find a prototype of the inward being in the spirit 
which comes over the hours, in their alternate light and shade, their 
smiles and tears. What a spirit walks abroad, clad in the sable vest- 
ments, and uttering the fierce tones of the thunderbolt! And then the 
change which follows upon the track of the dark visitant ; 

“The stilly hour when storms are gone ; 

When warring winds have died away, 

And clouds beneath the glancing ray 

Melt off, and leave the land and sea 

Sleeping in bright tranquillity, 

Fresh as if day again were born, 

Again upon the lap of morn !” 
And in the events of daily life, the mysterious changes of circumstance 
and condition through which we are forever passing, we have a symbol 
of the invisible workings and passages of the spiritual destiny. 

Thus by regarding these and all outward experiences, by finding in 
Nature and Providence a perpetual inspiration, we shall do something 
toward rescuing our hours from the weight of ennui, the irritability of 
discordant moods, and the palsying effect of insensibility. We shall 
thus learn to appreciate and appropriate the animating and ennobling in- 
fluences around us; and discovering these we shall be in harmony with 
the spirit of the hour. And we shall be no longer of that unhappy num- 
ber who in the solemn presence of death and bitter bereavement, have 
been known to laugh in unnatural merriment, or of those unto whom 
the sunshine and the shade, the storm and the calm, the prosperous and 
the adverse, come not at all, or come as in the dim past, or distant 
future. 

But while we accept the hours of the natural world, we must remem- 
ber that in all their vicissitudeand significance and beauty, they are the 
worthy exponents of the spirit’s life and mission; that “ we are much 
better than they.” 
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We have heard the love of Nature, and her power over the spirit of 
man sweetly sung; but the poet has not told his whole secret, or been 
faithful to his high mission, when he conceals the fact of the close rela- 
tionship which exists between the outward and inward world ; how they 
were born of one Father, and should grow up together as mutual aids. 
Through ignorance and conceit they have been separated, and thence 
has resulted, in a large measure, the monotony, and irritability, and 
loneliness of many lives. 

“The arms of God alone shall rescue thee from yesterday.” The 
arms of God, as they are extended over us in nature, providence and 
grace, will lift us above indifference and darkness and bring us into a 
state of reconciliation with the hours. 

It has been said by St. Augustine, that “that is the best key which 
opens the door.” And if we shall find that the door of our spirits, which 
has been bolted so long and obstinately, may be opened by a study of 
the outward world and conformity to the spirit of the hours, they will 
be unto us as the keys to the kingdom of heaven. Thus shall we not 
only entertain the blessed angels which come upon the wings of every 
passing breeze, and in the light of every sunbeam, but we shall enter 
into communion with the Lord of life, who centuries ago, unbarred the 
great dungeon of the grave, and opened the golden gate of heaven. 

** Tt was among the loveliest customs of the ancients to bury the young 
at morning twilight ; for as they strove to give the softest interpretation of 
death, so they imagined that Aurora, who loved the young, had stolen 
them to her embrace.” And may the goddess of the morning, with 
her star-crowned head and rosy fingers, steal our spirits away from the 
death of ignorance and apathy and bear us to the full light of the morn- 
ing of the resurrection; when Christ, the Alpha and Omega, will con- 
duct us through the gate into the heavenly Jerusalem. H. A. B. 





THE GREAT CONFLICT OF THE DAY. 


BY THE EDITOR. 


‘‘ Wuo is on the Lord’s side?” There is as much propriety in ask- 
ing this question now, as when Moses put it to the assembled armies of 
Israel. There is as much occasion for it now as then. Moses had been 
up in the top of the mountain ; up amidst the thunders and lightnings, 
the sublime manifestations of God’s peculiar presence. He had been 
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receiving from the Almighty, amidst the fire and smoke of Sinai, a 
revelation of the Law,—that Law which was henceforth to govern, 
for many ages, the Jewish people. And while he had been thus en- 
gaged, in that pure and elevated communion with Jehovah, the multi- 
tude that was waiting for him at the foot of the mountain grew impa- 
tient. That very people, in whose behalf he had made such noble 
sacrifices,—incurred anxiety, privation, danger and toil,—that very 
people for whose sake this majestic revelation was at this moment 
breaking from Heaven,—that foolish people were even then stirring up 
a miserable and idolatrous rebellion. They complained; they were 
jealous ; they whispered base suspicions against their patriotic leader ; 
they could not wait, forsooth, for the glorious gift of the Almighty 
God! And so they joined their wicked counsels in an impious conspi- 
racy. ‘* When the people,” it is written, ‘saw that Moses delayed to 
come down out of the Mount, they gathered themselves together unto 
Aaron, and said unto him, Up, make us gods which shall go before us, 
for as for this Moses, the man that brought us up out of the land of 
Egypt, we wot not what is become of him.” And Aaron took a graving 
tool,—himself but a timid tool of this mob’s lawless violence, and he 
fashioned for them a molten calf, and they worshipped it. Yes, so soon 
after their great deliverance from their cruel Egyptian bondage,—so 
soon after that Providence, which frowns on all slavery, had interposed 

, had broken the despotic chains, forged by their Egyp- 
tian taskmasters, had set them free, and had led them thus far, with 
many gracious tokens of his favor, on their way to the promised inheri- 
tance of Canaan,—so soon, so ungratefully, they were found bowing 
their knees to a dumb idol, forgetting Moses and Jehovah, their human 
and divine Deliverer, and crawling in a degrading homage, before a 
molten calf. Was there ever a more disgraceful lapse from exalted 
privilege to the most sunken and sottish dishonor? Still the magnani- 
mous heart of Moses does not desert him; but with the prayer of a 
disinterested love, a fervent compassion, he pleads for them, he suppli- 
cates pardon and forbearance from the Father in Heaven. And then, 
when he has that prayer answered, when he has the assurance that they 
shall yet be spared from the vengeance they deserve, then breaks forth 
the fire of the prophet’s indignation; in the bitterness of his sorrow, 
in the anguish of his disappointed spirit, he cries throughout the camp, 
* Who is on the Lord’s side?” The energy of his courage comes 
back to him, and with the fearless resolution of one commissioned to a 
lofty office from above, he quells the rebellion, quenches the sparks of 
this conspiracy, and awes the great host again into reverential obedience 
to God. ; 
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* Who is on the Lord’s side?” I said this inquiry is a pertinent one 
to-day. Let us see if it is not so. 

We are living in the midst of the agitation of great moral questions. 
Our lot is cast at a time when men’s minds are more and more awake 
and alive to the true bearing and the right decision of these questions. 
They are questions that pertain to the deepest interests of mankind, to 
humanity and religion. It is easy to see, from a thousand signs, what a 
strong hold these subjects are taking of the mind and conscience of the 
age. Whoever watches the course of events; whoever looks with an 
observing eye on what is happening about him; whoever reads news- 
papers or hears common conversation, must know that there are topics, 
now arresting the attention and exercising the thoughts of masses of 
men, which are destined to work mighty changes, in society, in govern- 
ment, and in the Church; topics that pertain, not to the outward and 
temporary condition merely, but to the solid, substantial and permanent 
well-being of the human race. He must see that amidst much super- 
ficial effort and short-lived pleasure, much eager scheming and toiling 
for wealth, ambition and display, there is also a far deeper current 
flowing through the affairs of men, a far stronger tide, setting straight 
towards a higher virtue, liberty and happiness. He will see that there 
is much sober reflection going on, much earnest feeling kindled and 
burning, much determined resolve forming in the heart and prompting 
hands to work, in behalf of justice, truth, purity and love. He will see 
that ‘ righteousness, temperance, and judgment to come,” are begin- 
ning to be enthroned in that high place that belongs to them in men’s 
minds, the place they held in the apostle’s reasoning and the Saviour’s 
instruction. And whoever does not see this must have his eyes lamen- 
tably blindfolded, either by selfishness or stupidity. 

So, for example, while many, too many we admit, are found seeking 
only how money may be made, at all hazards, and striving by all means, 
right and wrong, to make it, holding that to be the great end of life, and 
sacrificing all spiritual objects to that, there are others, an increasing 
number, who are pressing the profounder investigation, how business 
may be transacted on right principles; how commerce and trade may 
be reformed and made consistent with fairness and equity ; how count- 
ing rooms, shops and brokers’ offices may be cleansed of all deception, 
overreaching and ungenerous competition; how the acquisition of a 
livelihood may be conducted without lying and fraud, without oppressing 
the weak, or taking advantage of the poor, or cheating the ignorant. 
And these, who study and labor for the renovation of the world’s traffic 
are ‘‘on the Lord’s side”; on whose side are the others, but that of 
“the world, the flesh, and the devil” ? 
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Again, while many,—miserable victims of their sensual appetites,—- 
are ever plotting some new indulgence, stimulating their morbid pas- 
sions, looking forward to the revel, the debauch or the secret draught, 
and so enslaving themselves to their own infamy, others, a company of 
noble-hearted apostles, are devoting themselves, with the benevolence 
of true philanthropists, with the patient faith of martyrs, to redeeming 
these men from their vile bondage, to restoring them to their better 
reason and lifting them up from intemperance, from lust, from the most 
degraded places of humanity to self-control, chastity, peace, self-respect 
and virtue, till the glorious image of God is brought out again, with 
all its native brightness and celestial beauty, in their human souls. 
And these too, are “on the Lord’s side.” 

Some persons can be found no doubt, persons wearing the human 
form,—some, even in civilized and Christian countties, who would 
tighten the chains and ply the lash of human slavery ; who would 
adjust their sympathies by the color of a man’s skin; who would 
pretend that the possession of a little fortune or a little power entitles 
them to look with the coolest complacency on an institution which 
maintains itself in defiance of all kindness or justice, by such savage 
arguments as thumbscrews, whips, bloodhounds and fetters for human 
flesh, the groans and sighs and tears of broken-hearted men, violated 
women, mothers torn from their offspring, and children so trampled 
and cursed from their very birth that all the natural light of the hu- 
man soul dies out of their hearts. But then, on the other hand, these 
selfish advocates of a system so inhuman in its spirit, so almost fiendish 
in its horrible enormities, are met, and will soon be conquered, by the 
irresistibly advancing might of simple truth, freedom, love. The disci- 
ples of these holy sentiments are “‘ on the Lord’s side,” and therefore 
they will triumph. The others,—on whose side are they, but that of 
wrong and sin, trouble and confusion, darkness and decay, destruction 
and death ? 

It would be easy to name other points, about which the same vast 
struggle is going on; the struggle between wrong and right, between 
evil and good; between iniquity and righteousness ; between the dark- 
ness of this world and the truth of God. It is around these high moral 
questions, questions relating to humanity and spiritual progress, that the 
great conflicting powers of the age range themselves and do battle. 

Now what I say respecting all these questions, is, that it is the duty 
of every one of us to choose his side ; to choose it thoughtfully, de- 
cisively and conscientiously ; to choose it and maintain it, like a man, 
like a Christian. They are questions that admit of no neutrality ; no 
one of us can innocently try to be neutral upon them ; whoever under- 
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takes to be neutral must be false ; for if your influence goes not clearly 
and unequivocally for the right, it will be sure to go, in despite of your- 
self, for the wrong. 

No man can study the signs of the times without perceiving that the 
two great parties in these questions crowd closer and closer upon each 
other every day. With regard to some of them it is plain that the 
solution cannet be much longer put off. They demand a decision, 
hasten on to it, and will have it. The interest deepens; the plot 
thickens. ‘The opposing forces array themselves in closer ranks. The 
most unconcerned are compelled to avow themselves and show their 
colors. In such a state of things, indifference is out of the question. 
Utter insensibility is too outrageous an offence. No one of us can de- 
cently be a mere idle looker-on; we must be in the thick of the fight. 
Humanity cannot spare one of her servants from her army; and the 
unholy cause of Mammon, of selfishness, of sensuality, hard-driven as it 
is, will summon every one of its bad disciples to the rescue. In such a 
conflict of the elements, the cry goes forth, in the thrilling voice of 
awakened conscience, ** Who is on the Lord’s side? If the Lord 
be God, follow Him; but if Paal, then follow him. Ye cannot serve 
God and Mammon. Choose ye, choose ye this day whom ye will 
serve.” 

Here is this whole frightful matter of intemperance. You see how 
it is agitating our community to its very depths, the whole social fabric, 
from the topmost pinnacle to the foundation, from institutions of learning 
to the vulgar frequenters of the foulest dram-shop. You see it running 
through the columns of our daily journals; gathering large assemblies 
to listen to its discussion. You will find it the topic of excited conver- 
sation around the fashionable dining tables of the wealthy, and of pro- 
fane merriment in the circles of the dissolute. It has worked its way 
into the quiet retreats of our neighboring College,—into the delibera- 
tions of the government and the public sentiment of the pupils. It has 
come up ina new form in our city, in connection with that kindred vice 
of licentiousness, to which it is joined by a horrid intimacy, in relation 
to the licensing of places of theatrical entertainment; and it has made 
itself heard even in the halls of State legislation and in the courts of 
justice. I say, it becomes us all then, men, women and children alike, 
in a concern so powerfully affecting the public morals, the general 
prosperity, the domestic peace and good order, and the private happi- 
ness of the whole people,—it becomes us to choose our course of action, 
to be decided, to have our principles formed, our habit of speech and 
our example established ; and to be ready for the solemn answering of 
that question as respects gurselves,“* Who is on the Lord’s side?” 

VOL. Il. 40 
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Till-this is done, we shall be held individually accountable that this 
destroying abomination is not put away and abolished among us. 

Then there is the serious and tremendous question of American 
slavery, making itself felt more palpably among all classes of citizens 
every week. It is quite evident from many significant signs that this 
is coming nearer and nearer to its final issue. The enlightened philan- 
thropy of the nineteenth century will not tolerate much longer this flat 
contradiction to its progress. Every thing that transpires in relation to 
it, cases of peculiar outrage in the treatment of slaves, the reports 
of travellers in the slave States, the anxiety of slaveholders themselves, 
the failing prosperity and blighted aspect of the territory burdened by 
slave labor, the debates of the national Congress on the political and 
commercial relations of the system, the desperate attempts of slaves to 
escape, in the face of appalling dangers and aggravated ‘punishments,— 
all these things open the eyes, cunvince the understanding, rouse the 
conscience, and hasten on the overthrow of this gigantic evil. But just 
now, that dark power of slavery has dared to stretch forth its hand upon 
our free shore; to force upon our own eyes the proof of its hungry 
despotism by snatching back one of its wretched victims from under the 
very shadow of the Cradle of liberty. Already the walls of that vene- 
rable edifice begin to shudder at the insult, and appeal to the God of 
freedom against the invasion. It is enough to make our own children 
unquiet and afraid at their mothers’ bosoms. It startles the most slum- 
bering indifference. ‘The voice of remonstrance, calm, earnest, invin- 
cible remonstrance rises; the spirit of our fathers is in it; the spirit 
of the old New England mountain air is in it; the spirit of Boston har- 
bor and Hancock and Adams is in it; the spirit of eternal justice and 
of the God of all nations is in it,—a voice that the chink of money 
changers and the hum of enterprise cannot stifle, sounding, along our 
coasts and through our borders and back through every valley to the 
farthest prairie thata free foot has trodden, that searching question, 
** Who is on the Lord’s side?” Let each of our hearts give careful 
answer. 

Men do not shut their eyes now, as they have before, on the shock- 
ing inequalities of the social condition, and on the different degrees of 
hardship and labor imposed on different classes. It begins to be under- 
stood that many of the rich are suffering from too little work, and many 
of the poor from too much work ; and that the bodily, the mental and 
the spiritual health is impaired on the one hand by idleness and luxury, 
and on the other by overtasked exertion and privation. It is found that 
business might be done and flourish just as well, if tradesmen would 
allow their clerks a larger share of the evening hours for intellectual 
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improvement and the out-of-door exercise of the body ; and indignation 
has justly begun to stir itself, at finding that some extensive dealers and 
merchants wring their profits out of the hands of poor sempstresses 
whose days and nights of most exhausting toil yield them but a pittance 
after all. In all these matters, who of you is “ on the Lord’s side,”— 
the side of charity, generosity and humanity ? 

Recent events have been teaching us,—have been teaching the whole 
world in fact, the utter folly and wickedness of war. It begins to 
appear that if you once set yourself about enumerating its evils, there is 
no end to the miseries and the crimes that it entails on society, in the 
depravation of morals in an army, in the pernicious passions it spreads 
through a nation, in the waste of the public treasury, in the sacrifice of 
life, in the anguish of bereaved hearts, in the interruption of peaceful 
industry, in the prostration of all virtue and principle. In this country, 
war has appeared in one of its most absurd, most unnecessary and most 
disgusting forms. Its hoarse throat is even now open, and its polluted 
fires are burning. Why is it not put to an end, once and forever ? 
Where is the sound sense and Christian honor of the nation? ‘ Who 
is on the Lord’s side ?” 

Indeed, this question might be appropriately asked, touching the 
political tendencies of our nation generally. We are in hazard of in- 
curring that fatal mistake, the divorce of Christian morals from the 
policy of the State. We are on the verge of that wanton defiance of 
the Almighty,—the prostitution of our principles and our prosperity, to 
a grasping, unscrupulous self-aggrandizement. ‘Too much like the 
favored people of old, our American Israel, safely delivered from the 
tyranny under which it groaned, set forward in its illustrious march to- 
wards the Land of Promise, called to an exalted destiny, is yet but too 
nearly ready to ‘* bow the supple hinges of its knee,” to worship a false 
image, and that idol wrought of gold. Let our good men, men of 
faith, honor and integrity, men of high aims and pure Jove of country, 
rouse themselves ; let the nation come back before it is too late, to its 
clearer senses and its reverence for God; let the arm of justice be 
strengthened ; let mere expediency be vanquished by the right. And 
when men go to the solemn duty of their elections, placing power in 
responsible hands, let them ask first and above all, ‘“* Who is on the 
Lord’s side?” And then, with that atonement for our sin, we will 
hope that the Almighty shall speak peace unto his people; and shall 
say of us, as it is written that he spake unto Moses and the Children of 
Israel after their repentance, “ Behold, mine angel shall go before 
thee!” 

Christians, the duty that I have thus endeavored to set before you is 
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that.of moral decision,—a firm, intelligent, manly, Christian decision on 
these pressing interests of humanity, these great questions of the day- 
Let that searching self-interrogation haunt and follow you every- 
where,—‘* Who is on the Lord’s side ?’?—not on the side of Mam- 
mon, not on the side of selfishness, not on the side of sensuality, but on 
the side of purity and spirituality, truth and justiee, peace and concord, 
benevolence and charity, on the side of the Lord God Almighty, and 
his Son, our Saviour, Jesus Christ. Cn that side, we are safe, eternally 
secure ; on the other, hell and destruetion are ever open. 

Who are they that are on the Lord’s side? Not the hard-hearted 
and the self-serving ; not they whose dark profession is violence and 
bloodshed ; not the oppressor, the inebriate or the libertine, not the 
sworn servant of this world’s gain, but the generous and the benevolent, 
the forgiving and the gentle, the just, the temperate and the pure, the 
meek but brave disciples of Truth and Christ,—these are of that 
valiant company—pressing onward with cheerful hope, with a heart- 
whole faith,—* on the Lord’s side.” 

Brethren, the struggle grows deeper, intenser, every hour. Quit 
you like men; be strong,—strong in the Lord, and in the power of his 
might ! 

“© Israel, to thy tents repair! 

Why thus secure on hostile ground ? 
Thy Lord commands thee to beware, 
For many foes thy camp surround. 

O sleep not thou, as others do; 

Awake, be vigilant, be brave ; 

The coward and the sluggard too 

Must wear the fetters of the slave. 

A nobler lot is cast for thee; 

A crown awaits thee in the skies; 

With such a hope shall Israel flee, 

And yield, through weariness, the prize ? 
No; let a careless world repose, 

And slumber on through life’s short day, 
While Israel to the conflict goes, 

And bears the glorious prize away.” 





‘* How ready we should often be to forgive those who are angry with 
us, if we could only see how much of their anger arises from vexation 
with themselves for having begun to be angry at all.” 





STANZAS. 
“ He that overcometh, the same shall be clothed in white raiment.” 


Prepare for the conflict, it cometh apace, 

And gird thee about with the armor of grace. 
The enemy waits, and his sword is unsheathed ; 
But first let the prayer for assistance be breathed. 


Oh scorn not the strength thou art called to oppose ; 
Their numbers are mighty and strong are thy foes. 
See thou that no outpost unguarded appear, 

Lest where thou art weakest the danger be near. 


Unseen in the thickets their ambush is spread, 
Unheard by the heedless the fall of their tread. 
They wait thee in silence with weapon and chain, 
And where they are victors come sorrow and pain. 


True courage is lowly. It bideth its time, 

And shrinketh in fear from the blood-stain of crime. 
Its vigil unceasing it keeps on the field, 

Nor rushes to conflict forgetting its shield. 


Be wary, be steadfast, and strive for the prize 

So lovingly proffered, so fair to the eyes. 

The raiment of white and the crown are prepared 
For those who the danger and glory have shared. 





“It is a duty not to allow yourself to think of any living man, still less to 
treat him, as if your hopes of his amendment were utterly dead and gone.” 

“Once give your mind to suspicion and there will be sure to be food enough 
for it. In the stillest night, the air is filled with sounds for the wakeful ear 
that is resolved to listen.” 
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“GO, WORK IN MY VINEYARD.” 


“In thy vineyard I would labor, 
See thy willing servant, Lord ! 

Aid me by thy grace and favor, 
To my weakness strength afford. 


Not for me to “ plant, to “ water,” 
Prune, or train, or turn the soil ; 
Humbler tasks befit thy daughter— 
Humbler tasks and lighter toil. 


T would deck the ground with flowers, 
Smooth the paths thy children tread ; 

Pull the weeds, or trim the bowers 
Where the weary rest their head. 


There is room and occupation, 
There is work for every hand ; 

Father! call from every nation 
Willing ones to till thy land. 


Oh, may all thy children labor 
In thy vineyard, ‘neath thine eye, 
Till from earth, thy smiling garden, 
Praise, true fragrance, rise on high!” 





“ Great principles are at the foundation of all good action. Look to 
the divine teaching. See how the highest things are addressed to all 
classes. There is no esoteric philosophy there,—one thing to the ini- 
tiated, and another to the outer populace. And so in addressing the 
great masses of mankind on other subjects, you can hardly be too pro- 
found, if you contrive to express yourself without pedantry ; you can 
hardly put motives of too much generosity before them, if you do so 
with complete sincerity and earnestness. All this is very difficult, but 
what social remedies are not?” 
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Orpination or Mr. Hapitey as an Evancexist.—The ordination of 
Mr. William H. Hadley as an Evangelist took place on the evening of Sep- 
tember 2, 1846, at the Chapel of the Church of the Saviour in Boston. The 
exercises were as follows:—“ Introductory Prayer, by Rev. Mr. Muzzey of 
Cambridgeport ; Sermon, by Rev. Mr. Clarke of Boston; Prayer of Ordina- 
tion, by Rev. Dr. Walker of Harvard University; Charge, by Rev. Dr. Fran- 
cis of Harvard University ; Right Hand of Fellowship, by Rev. Mr. Waterston 
of Boston; Concluding Prayer, by Rev. Mr. Hodges. 

Mr. Hadley’s present place of ministerial labor is at Montague, Mass. 





FOREIGN. 


Tue Wortp’s Temperance Convention.—From the New England Pu- 
ritan we take the following brief report of the proceedings of the Temperance 
Convention at London. ‘The session commenced on Tuesday, Aug. 5th, and 
was attended by about three hundred delegates and visitors from Great Britain, 
America, and from the Continent.— Watchman. 


The first three days were passed principally in statements in reference to 
“the present state of the temperance cause in all parts of the world,” and much 
information and encouragement has already arisen from these meetings, which 
cannot fail of giving an impulse to the cause both in Britain and-America, and 
which is peculiarly the offspring of such conventions. From the reports and 
difficulties presented before the Convention, it is evident that the cause of total 
abstinence in Great Britain is much behind the same cause in America, and 
has to grapple with difficulties which do not present themselves in the United 
States. The drinking customs of England are unfortunately associated with 
that fashionable antiquity which is so much honored and courted in religion as 
well as politics, and which is so often presented as a shield against any insinu- 
ation as to their correctness or want of proper support. This may account for 
the truth of the assertion, that whilst many of the Church of Scotland, as well 
as England, who from time to time have delighted and instructed us on many 
points of Christian truth, and continue to do so, and who press upon our im- 
mediate adoption their sentiments upon other great moral movements of the 
day, cannot see their duty in supporting the total abstinence principles adopted 
and so generally promulgated by the clergy of America. The clergy of 
Great Britain, both of the established church and dissenters, as a body, are 
opposed to the temperance movement, especially on total abstinent principles, 
and it is not a common occurrence to find a clergyman in England who is 
a thorough-goi.g “total abstinence man” in practice and in the pulpit. The 
above meetings, however, have done much in presenting the subject before the 
public, and in arousing amongst all classes a deeper interest in.the matter, by 
eliciting statistics and with them inquiries, which lead to such signal success 
in the efforts in America. 
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The Secretary of the National Temperance Society read a paper in refer- 
ence to the state and progress of the cause in Britain, in which it was stated 
that in the town of Bury, it had been ascertained that an average of £2 3s. 
4d. (about $9 50) per head was yearly spent in the purchase of alcoholic drinks. 
It also stated, that it had been calculated that thirty thousand persons go to bed 
drunk every Saturday night in Glasgow alone, and that in the same | every 
tenth house was a public house, While the revenue of the United Kingdom 
is fifty-two millions, sixty millions are annually spent in the purchase of in- 
toxicating liquors. 

Rev. Thomas Spencer, lately returned from a visit to America, spoke very 
commendatory of the temperance movements in the United States, as wit- 
nessed by himself during his stay there. Mr. S. seemed to notice with some 
surprise, the readiness of ministers in the United States, in permitting him to 
introduce the subject of temperance to the sabbath Schools he visited—a cir- 
cumstance so seldom met with in England. 

The great triumph in New York on the license question, was received with 
deep interest from Rev. Dr. Patton, of New York, followed by Dr. Cox, of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., who gave testimony in favor of the glory reaped by America 
generally, from the abolition of the licensing system, and deprecated the isola- 
tion of New York city from that beneficial movement. 

The great subject of a “ World’s Temperance Union,” was brought forward 

at a late hour of the Convention, by the Rev. Mr. Marsh, Secretary of the 
American Temperance Union. After much discussion as to the expediency 
of such a Union, it was decided that the Convention were not prepared to 
meet such a proposition, and the resolution to form such a Union was with- 
drawn. A committee was appointed “ to confer with all parts of the world, in 
order to ascertain how far the formation of a World’s Temperance Union 
would meet with general approbation.” 
- Several meetings of great interest occurred during the week, the largest of 
which was held at Covent Garden Theatre. This immense building was well 
filled, and the large and respectable audience was addressed by the Rev. 
Drs. Beecher, Cox and Patton, and Rev. Mr. Kirk and Marsh of America, to- 
gether with Mr. Buckingham, Dr. Beaumont, and others of England. The 
speeches and influence of the meeting during the — were of an excel- 
lent character. and the cause of temperance seemed to have gained a new 
strength which it had never before received. But one occurrence happened 
during the evening, to ruffle the harmony and unanimity of the meeting. 
Mr. Frederic Douglass, known as a fugitive slave, and rather eloquent in the 
cause of Anti-Slavery, though not a delegate, having gained permission to 
speak, introduced the subject of slavery. He remarked that the ‘temperance 
friends of America had wronged him and his colored brethren,’ and advised 
them to ‘go back to America and use the influence of their great eloquence 
in the rescue of the black man, as well as the white man, from the fangs of 
intemperance.’ Such was the confusion consequent upon this mis-statement, 
that it was some time before the Rev. Mr. Kirk could be heard in making the 
inquiry, whether “the understanding was, that the temperance movement in 
America was connected in any way with the institution of slavery?” which 
being answered in the negative, Mr. Kirk resumed his seat. 

The influence of the meetings of the Convention has not been confined to 
London, but has been felt throughout the whole kingdom. Meetings have 
been held in different portions of the country, and churches have listened to 
the sound of temperance for the first time during their existence. A meeting 
of between two and three thousand was held in Bristol, and addressed by two 
ministers from America, a few evenings since. 

The cause is progressing still in Ireland. Father Mathew administered the 
pledge to about 5000 this week in Limerick, and the same enthusiasm exists 


everywhere. , 
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Tue Evaneenica, Atuiance.—The conference of this body, held in Lon- 
don, was attended by the delegates from the Free Church of Scotland, the 
Wesleyan Methodist connexion, Presbyterians of all descriptions, some from 
the Established Church of England, from France, Italy, Germany, and Russia, 
whilst sixty came from America, Among the delegates, those from the Wes- 
leyan Methodist body and the Free Church of Scotland were the most numer- 
ous, The deliberations were conducted with closed doors, a proposition for 
the admission of reporters having been formally discussed and negatived by a 
large majority. From the official report of the proceedings, we learn that va- 
rious committees have been appointed to carry on the preliminary business for 
the formation of the “ Alliance.” Into this alliance only those persons are 
admitted who hold what are generally understood to be Evangelical views ; but 
these are not to be regarded in any strict sense as a creed or confession, nor is 
the “ Alliance” to be considered an alliance of denominations, but of individ-. 
ual Christians, each acting on his own responsibility ; neither is it contempla- 
ted that it should assume the character of a new ecclesiastical organization. 
Branches are forthwith to be established for—J]. The United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland, exclusive of the British colonies. 2. The United 
States of America. 3. The Kingdom of France. 4. The north of Germany. 
5. The south of Germany and German Switzerland ; and additional branches 
are from time to time to be recognised as such by the concurrence of any two 
previously existing branches. Amongst these branches official correspondence 
is to be maintained, and annual reports of their proceedings mutually inter- 
changed. Conferences are to be held every seventh year, or oftener, at the 
call of two branches, on one side of the Atlantic. 

The fourth general meeting of the Alliance was held on Monday evening. 
The Chairman stated that the great object of these meetings was to extend the 
knowledge of the principles and the proceedings of the Evangelical Alliance, 
to insure a larger amount of Christian sympathy, as well as to afford to friends 
who came from America and the continent of Europe the opportunity to ex- 
press those sentiments by which they all professed to be actuated. The meeting 
was subsequently addressed by the Rev. Thomas Mortimer, the Rev. Mr. 
Pomeroy of Bangor, United States, P. D. Hardy, Esquire, of Dublin, &c. The 
resolutions were adopted, recommending that the first Lord’s day in each year 
should be observed by the members and friends of the Alliance throughout the 
world as a season for concert in prayer in behalf of the objects of the Alliance ; 
that orthodox Christians of all sects should exercise Christian charity towards 
each other, pledging themselves in their controversies to avoid all rash or 
groundless insinuations, and to maintain the meekness and gentleness of 
Christians by speaking the truth only in love. The conference refused to re- 
ceive as a member Johannes Czerski, the ex-Roman Catholic priest and ex- 
colleague of Ronge, on account of doctrinal errors on his part, considered so 
heterodox as to preclude brotherhood. “ Czerski,” says the Morning Adverti- 
ser, “has been suffered to walk the streets of London without recognition. 
The Evangelical Alliance had no welcome to offer him. But for the friendly 
offices of the Rev. Mr. Herschell, a converted Jew, who statedly preaches in 
the Edgware road, this eminent man would have left our land, and returned to 
his country a broken-hearted man.” 





Tne Evangelical Alliance has commenced its sittings. It is stated that up 
to this time upwards of one thousand persons have taken tickets of member- 
ship, and five hundred are said to have been present at the opening sitting. It 
‘is expected that the numbers will be considerably augmented. The Wes- 
leyan Methodists furnish the greatest number of members of any one church, 
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The Free Church of Scotland nearly equals them. The Episcopal English 
Church had a very limited number present. The Orthodox Dissenters are 
represented in their several sections, but not very numerously. There are 
sixty Americans; and France, Italy, Germany, and Prussia have their repre- 
sentatives. The meetings take place at the Freemasons’ Tavern. At the 
first meeting an hour was spent in devotional exercises, the Rev. E. Bicker- 
steth presiding. At the business meeting, Sir Culling Eardley Smith 
was placed in the chair. After considerable discussion, it was resolved to ex- 
clude the press. The following are the fundamental principles of the Al- 
liance, constituting its creed. They may be very Evangelical in a common 
sense, in which that title has been most presumptuously assumed. How far 
they are Christian is a very different question. 
“|, That the parties composing the Alliance shall be such persons only as 
- hold and maintain what are usually understood to be Evangelical views, in re- 
gard to the matters of doctrine under stated, viz:— 1. The Divine inspiration, 
authority, and sufficiency of Holy Scripture. 2. The Unity of the Godhead, 
and the Trinity of Persons therein. ,3. The utter depravity of human nature 
in consequence of the fall. 4, The incarnation of the Son of God, and his 
work of atonement for sinners of mankind. 5. The justification of the sinner 
by fuith alone. 6. The work of the Holy Spirit in the conversion and sancti- 
fication of the sinner. 7. The right and duty of private judgment in the in- 
terpretation of Holy Scripture. 8. The Divine institution of the Christian 
ministry, and the authority and perpetuity of the ordinances of Baptism and 
the Lord’s Supper.” 





Tae New German Rerormation.—On Friday last a public meeting was 
held in Hanover-square Rooms, London, the Right Hon. W. Cowper in the 
chair, to receive the Rev. Johannes Czerski and the Rev. A. Posse, late priests 
in the Roman Catholic Church in Germany, from which they have seceded, 
and to hear addresses from them on the religious movement which exists in 
Germany. The address of Czerski, who does not speak English, was transla- 
ted by the Rev. R. Herschell. He described a hearty union amongst the 
friends of evangelical religion as especially necessary at this day, in order to 
repel and overcome the efforts being made by the Roman Catholic church to 
extend her dominion. He considered her to be the enemy of truth, notwith- 
standing that she vaunted herself to be the only true church, within the pale of 
which alone salvation could be found. For his part, he and the friends he saw 
around him, would not serve the prince of this world, who had set himself in 
the place of God, and said, “I am God.” The inventions of men had 
darkened the sun of heaven; the words in which God had revealed himself 
had been forbidden by the Roman Catholic priesthood, who set themselves up 
as mediators, and said, the merits of Christ could be reached only through 
them. The effect was, there existed much outside religion, without anything 
of the spirit of Christianity. While he was yet a priest, he pitied the dark- 
ness and the ignorance of the people, and directed them to the Scriptures. 
By and by he left the Romish community, and ten went with him, and became 
the nucleus of the first reformed congregation. Four weeks after this seces- 
sion came out the letters of Ronge against the Holy Coat of Treves. 

He saluted M. Ronge as a fellow-warrior against Rome and her traditions, 
and a friend of truth. Subsequent to this, the movement spread rapidly, and 
many congregations in the larger towns were formed of those who had seceded 
from the Roman church. Six months after this, the seceders held a general 
synod at Leipsic. He attended this, thinking that, by forming themselves into 
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a church, combination would be a source of strength ; but what was his grief 
when he found that the greater number of them at that synod had turned their 
backs upon Christ! They had not merely parted with the symbols of serip- 
tural doctrines, but they even spoke of throwing away the Scriptures them- 
selves. They framed a confession, also, but he could not sign it—he could 
not recognise it as a Christian confession. He himself, therefore, a month 
later, published a confession of faith among the Christian Catholics, (for the 
Ronge party are called the German Catholics,) and the consequence was that 
a split occurred. The German Catholics sacrificed to their reason on the 
altar, the others held the faith of Christ ; there was yet a hope of change and 
union, but a Dr. Tiners incited them against allying themselves to the truth. 
In conclusion, he handed over to the chairman an English translation of some 
extracts from the ordination service in the Evangelical church in Prussia, and 
said he adhered to the doctrines there avowed as his confession of faith. After 
addresses from the Rev. Dr. Tholuck and the Rev. A. Posse, the chairman de- 
clared the confession of faith to be satisfactory, and soon afterwards the 


meeting separated. 





Anti-Stavery Leacue.—Several meetingshave lately been held in this city, 
(London,) which have resulted in the formation of an association, of which the 
following are the principles and rules, agreed to at the last of the meetings re- 
ferred to, held at the Crown and Anchor, Strand, on Monday evening, after an 
animated discussion, in which Messrs. Loyd Garrison, H. C. Wright, Frederic 
Douglass from America, George Thompson, London, James Haughton, Dub- 
lin, Dr. Hutton, London, Dr. Massie, Manchester, Henry Solly, Shepton Mal- 
let, Francis Bishop, Exeter, William Logan, Rochdale, Sydney Morse, editor 
of the New York Observer, Messrs. Henry Vincent, William Shaen, London, 
and others, took part :— 

“ Whereas there are in the United States of America three millions of the 
human race held in chains and slavery by a power which sacrilegiously usurps 
the proprietary right of the Creator; and whereas these three millions of 
slaves, in their utter helplessness and degradation, make their appeal to the 
friends of humanity throughout the world ; and whereas the cause of humanity 
is not bounded by country or clime, nor moral obligations and duties circum- 
scribed by geographical limitations or governmental restrictions, and whereas 
the God of the oppressed, who hath never left himself without witness, hath 
raised up for the slave population of the United States friends who are nobly 
and faithfully struggling to obtain liberty for the captive by the prosecution of 
moral and peaceful measures ; 

“Therefore we, the undersigned, desirous of showing our ‘remembrance of 
those in bonds, as bound with them,’ and believing that we can essentially 
serve the cause of those in bondage by acting with the uncompromising 
abolitionists who compose the ‘ American Anti-slavery Society, do form our- 
selves into an association, to be called the ‘ Anti-slavery League,’ based upon 
the following principles : — 

“ Art. 1. That slave-holding is, under all circumstances, a sin of the deepest 
dye, and ought immediately to be abandoned. 

“ Art. 2. That the members of this league shall consist of all persons sub- 
scribing to the foregoing principles, without respect of country, complexion, 
or religious or political creeds. 

Art. 3. That the sole object of this league shall be the overthrow, by means 
exclusively moral and peaceful, of slavery in every land, but with special 
reference to the system now existing in the United States.” 
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Waar’s in a Name ?—“Cuurcn-rates” or “ Burtat-Rates.”—All the 
avaricious and despotic character of the State-Church is illustrated by her 
“every day” history. Scarcely can even a sleek prelate be found to deny the 
fact: while Sir R. H. Inglis himself has been known to weep over this “ fault 
of the system.” It would seem that she is anxious also to add to her other 
virtues, that of playing the coward; for she literally gloats over the spoliation 
of poor widows! There are not wanting innumerable proofs of this. One 
has just occurred in the case of Mrs. Susanna Dawes, of No. 251, Blackfriars- 
road, a Quaker, who was visited, on Saturday last, by some of the clerical 
myrmidons, and robbed of a sack of flour, value two pounds eight shillings, 
for a burial-rate of fifteen shillings and one-penny half-penny, said to be “ due 
and owing” by her! How long—we are again compelled, mournfully, to ask— 
is the system to be suffered to degrade “the Church,” and the nation on which 
it has been imposed? Were one-half the money which is now annually 
wasted in these robberies, in the shape of seizures for church and burial-rates, 
placed at the disposal of the British Anti-state-church Association, we believe 
that the Church’s emancipation from the thraldom of State connexion and 
Stit> control would be greatly accelerated—[From a Correspondent of the 
Nonconformist. 


Licensine Tueatres.—The Courier states that at the regular meeting of 
the Board of Mayor and Aldermen of Boston, Monday afternoon, several or- 
ders were passed respecting the licensing of theatres, the substance of which 
is as follows: te 

Each theatre shall have but one common entrance, except to the private 
boxes, and no partition shall be erected between the slips and the centre part 
of the third tier. 

Any police officers shall be admitted on an order from the Mayor, at all 
times, to any part of the theatre. 

Only one refreshment room shall be allowed, and that nof in the third tier, 
and no retiring room shall be allowed in the third tier. 

All police to be under the charge of the City Marshal, and to be inter- 
changed between the different theatres once a month. 

No female shall be admitted to the audience except attended by a man. 

Any infringement of any of these rules to cause the license to be revoked. 

On these terms the National, the Federal street, and the Howard street 
theatres were licensed, and are to pay for the same six hundred dollars each 
year; the Museum was licensed at four hundred dollars ; and the Olympic at 
three hundred dollars. 





Buyine a Minister.—The free coloured people of Washington have re- 
cently held a fair for the purpose of raising money sufficient to buy their min- 
ister, who it seems is owned by somebody in that city ; and who values him, at 
least at three hundred dollars. The fair was held on the 4th of July; and 
what a degraded and degrading picture does it present, of our boasted free- 
dom, our “ glorious land of liberty.” While thousands and tens of thousands 
of 4th of July orators were “cracking on,” about our free country, a society of 
poor negroes were, within sight of the Capitol and White house, bringing 
their small oblations of merchandize to purchase therewith the freedom of a 
minister of God.— Elihu Burritt’s Christian Citizen. 





